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ORDS have a way of getting out 

of hand and their connotations 
further complicate matters. Recently 
the Institute of Modern Art of Boston 
thought it advisable to change its name 
to the “Institute of Contemporary Art.” 
In the printed statement announcing 
the change it is remarked that “. . . an 
innocent phrase, ‘modern art,’ denoting 
simply the art of our times, came to 
signify for millions something unintelli- 
gible, even meaningless.” Perhaps the 
_ best way out of the difficulty, as far as 
religious art is concerned, is to eschew 
the use of these words and merely look 
for the best work done by the most 
talented artists who live in the world of 
the present. 

But it seems, as Jimmy Durante has 
said so often: “Everybody wants to get 
_ in the act.” Now it is Father James 
Gillis, C.S.P. The redoubtable padre, in 
an article published in the February 
27, issue of The Tidings, of Los Angeles, 
finds evidence of atheism in modern art 
(there’s that word again!) but he takes 
as an ally, of all people, T. H. Robs- 
john-Gibbings, author of the supercili- 
ous book, Mona Lisa’s Mustache. (‘There 
is a review of the book in this issue.) 
‘Father Gillis uses the old technique of 
opposing one set of words to another 
set of words and then getting mad about 
the whole business. For instance, he 
opposes: “The ignoramuses, Philistines, 
bourgeois, mediaevalists, obscurantists, 
and what not” to “the cubists, symbol- 
ists, surrealists, vorticists, dadaists.”” But 
it is a little puzzling to find Father Gillis 
referring to the “incantations” of these 
awful modern magicians which can 
“be compared with spiritualism, astrol- 
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ogy, magic, alchemy, the occult sci- 
ence,” and pass over his author’s refer- 
ence to “‘Dante’s mediaeval [another 
word !] superstitions’ or the reference to 
the Divine Comedy “as a breeding-ground 
for further mediaeval ‘magic’ [another 
word !] in the nineteenth century >. .” 
Really, Father Gillis, surely you can 
find a better ally! 

A more peaceful evaluation: of the 
work of the living artist (Oh no! let us 
not say “‘modern’’) comes from Hart- 
ford. In a paper read at the congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, in Boston, October 29, 1946, 
Father Andrew Kelly, whose collection 
of modern (sorry!) . . . present-day 
religious art is well known, stated: ““The 
Catholic artist is an artist in spite of 
himself. There is no accounting for 
God’s manner of distributing His gifts. 
‘And He gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and 
other some pastors and doctors . . . for 
the edifying of the body of Christ.’ 
The artist is one of these gifted agents to 
build up — aedificare—the body of 
Christ. 

‘“‘Why do we so often appear afraid of 
him? We turn him over to secular pat- 
ronage and let others exploit his talents. 
We not only confess but seem to enjoy 
confessing as a badge of normality that 
we do not understand his work. I think 
it must have been an artist who an- 
swered for the group when the Master 
asked: ‘Why stand ye here all the day 
idle?’ ‘Because no one hath hired us! ” 

Of course, of course, “the bourgeois, 
the mediaevalists, the obscurantists” 
will say that the Catholic artist is not 
involved in all this, but what about 
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Rouault and others who were ignored 
and vilified — they still are — by many 
who could better spend their time and 
effort in building up a robust religious 
art rather than seeking allies among 
those who produce Mona Lisa’s Mus- 
taches! By the way, there are several 
reproductions of Rouault’s lithographs 
in this issue — and a full translation, 
by Harry Lorin Binsse, of the account 
of the legal battle between Rouault and 
the heirs of his patron, Ambrose Vollard. 
This translation has been carefully 
checked’ by an attorney versed in 
French law. 


WE ARE happy to announce that two 
two of our old friends, Father H. A. 
Reinhold and Walter Knight Sturges, 
will lecture on “‘the liturgical require- 
ments for Catholic church construction 
in theory and practice throughout the 
centuries,” during the summer session 
of the department of religion at the 
University of Notre Dame, under the 
direction of the Reverend Michael A. 
Mathis, C.S.C. Mr Sturges is an archi- 
tect and was recently elected a director 
of the Liturgical Arts Society. Further 
data concerning this summer session 
can be obtained from Father Mathis. 


OurR GOOD friend and member in 
Brazil, Monsignor Joaquin Nabuco, 
sends us the following news which will 
surely interest everyone. 


The aim of the Stcuedade Brasileira de Arte 
Christan, founded in Rio de Janeiro, September, 
1947, under the high patronage of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Camara, is to foster Brazilian 
religious art in general and to promote a better 
understanding between clergy and artists. In 
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this it hopes to follow in the steps of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society. 

With this in view, the society, soon after its 
foundation, sought to hold an exhibition of 
sacred art and set to work. No easy task — it 
required courage and boldness to gather works 
of art scattered here and there and which were 
generally supposed not to exist. The members 
of the executive committee were surprised, in 
their rounds of visits to the studios, to find so 
many examples of religious art, often relegated 
to a corner and done in leisure time by the 
artists, with no other view in mind except to 
comply with a holy instinct of the divine, ever 
alive in the soul of the Brazilian people and not 
readily extinguished. 

Having gathered what the committee 
thought worthy of being displayed, the exhibi- 
tion was solemnly inaugurated by the Cardinal 
Archbishop on December 16 last. Present were 
members of the cabinet, the Princess Marie 
Elizabeth of Orleans-Braganga, the President 
of the committee, Professor Carlos Oswald and 
Monsignor Nabuco, respectively President and 
Vice-President of the society, and many others. 

The exhibition met with a success which ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the organizers. The 
aim of the exhibition, the first of its kind ever 
to be held in Brazil, was, first, to present to the 
clergy and general public the artists who were 
able to undertake any kind of artistic work for 
the Church; second, to reveal to the artists 
themselves the large field open to them; third, 
to put the clergy in touch with the artists and 
to promote a mutual understanding, respect, 
and goodwill which will permit them to create 
works of architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
all the arts. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
religious art thrived in Brazil. But as religious 
fervor and sentiment declined, so did the reli- 
gious arts. Ornaments became a commercial 
affair, done wholesale, from which art was 
excluded. 

Among the objects displayed were a bap- 
tismal font in ceramic, executed by a North 
American artist, Mrs Margaret Spencer, 
which was much admired, as were stations of 
the cross, also in ceramic. Statues, paintings, 
engravings, architectural plans, religious arti- 
cles of every kind, vestments, all things liturgi- 
cal, arranged in a harmonious manner, con- 
tributed to make the exhibition a unique 
achievement and rich in promise for the future. 

Two lectures were delivered. One by Mon- 
signor Nabuco, “Art at the Service of the 
Church” and the other, by Amoroso Lima, a 
prominent man of letters and Catholic leader, 
who spoke on ‘Maritain and Sacred Art,” 
giving the eminent French philosopher’s 
thoughts on art, especially the religious arts, 
and stressing the need for a renewal in this 
field in Brazil. 


Monsignor Nabuco’s welcome report 
is another proof of the universality of a 
sound idea. It proves also that where 
there is a will there is a way and that 
many artists, in all countries, stand 
ready to work for the Church. In the 
silence and solitude of their studios they 
have often given expression to their 
innermost thoughts on religious art, but 
it is high time that this oft-times invol- 
untary solitude be invaded by the clergy 


and the public so that our churches may 
again be filled with beauty. Of what 
avail are perorations and good inten- 
tions if they are not followed up to the 
doors of the artists’ studios? 


IN ANTICIPATION of a parochial 
and institutional building boom — bar- 
ring the possibility of unpleasant inter- 
national events —a national Catholic 
building convention and exposition will 
be held in Chicago on June 30, July 1, 
2, and 3, under the direction of the 
Very Reverend Henry A. Lucks, Presi- 
dent of Saint Joseph’s of Indiana, 
Collegeville, Indiana. The plan is to 
bring together for fruitful discussions 
pastors, mothers general, and others in- 
terested in building and remodeling, as 
well as representatives of the building 
industry, and to prepare the former for 
a better understanding of the problems 
involved in these projects. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from Mr 
James V. Malone, at 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


"THE QUESTION of the veiling of the 
tabernacle comes up repeatedly, and 
recently we were engaged in an episto- 
lary battle with a pastor who accused us 
of being fussy in insisting on such small 
matters. Whether the law of the ritual 
is a small matter might come under the 
heading of the “rather presumptuous 
and dangerous forma mentis’? mentioned 
in Father Rinaldi’s letter, in this issue. 
At any rate a layman can only bow to 
official authority and hope that his op- 
ponent might consider doing likewise. 

‘ Reinforcement came to us in the 
April, 1948, issue of the Clergy Review of 
London. We here give the question and 
reply. 


Q: May one tolerate the absence of the veil 
over a tabernacle which is constructed of 
splendid material and richly adorned? Cardinal 
Vaughan is said to have directed that a veil 
was not required in these circumstances. S. 

A: Letters of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan to Lady 
Herbert of Lea, p. 185; Rome, 30 May, 1870, (8). 
A few rubrics will be useful to you which are 
from a high source, the Casa di Missioni where 
ceremonial is professed. (a) There is no rubric 
prescribing a tabernacle veil where the taber- 
nacle is very handsome; and rich and precious 
tabernacles are not so covered. Where the 
tabernacle is somewhat inferior, it is covered. 

S.R.C. 7 August, 1880, N. 3520. An Taber- 
naculum Sanctissimi Sacramenti argento, auro 
vel alis pretiosa materia confectum, eo ipso a 
generali obligatione illud tegendi conopaeo sit 
immune? Resp. Servetur praescriptum Ritualis 
Romani. 

One may say with complete assurance, at 
least since N. 3520, that a tabernacle contain- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament must always be 


covered with a veil, as directed by the Roman 
Ritual, Tit.iv, Cap.in.6. The veil is a tent- 
like covering for the whole tabernacle, not 
merely a curtain on the door, which may only 
be tolerated when the tabernacle is so wrongly 
constructed that the correct conopaeum is im- 
possible.? 

This was the law of the ritual even at the 
time Cardinal Vaughan wrote from Rome. 
What he directed was based on a custom or 
interpretation, which was then fairly common, 
tolerating a departure from the rule. We find 
it sanctioned in some of the books current at 
the time, e.g., O’Kane notes, on the authority 
of De Herdt, that, in Belgium, the tabernacles 
are rarely covered with the conopaeum, and he 
gives his own opinion that it may be removed 
on the more solemn occasions if the priest so 
desires.” 

Since 1880, the view which Cardinal 
Vaughan recorded is no longer defended by 
any writer. In the Directions for the Use of Altar 
Societies, first published with the authority of 
Herbert Vaughan, when Bishop of Salford, in 
1881, the use of a conopacum is described as 
absolutely obligatory, with no exception al- 
lowed even for tabernacles of superior work- 
manship. 

But though the exception is not permitted by 
any responsible authority, there is little doubt 
that the custom has lingered on in some places. 
It is an abuse to be removed, not a custom to 
be tolerated, and reverence for the Blessed 
Sacrament is to be shown by observing the law. 


That would seem to settle the ques- 
tion, and may we also hazard the sug- 
gestion that when money is found to 
decorate or renovate a church, some of 
it might be spent to make whatever 
changes are necessary to bring the de- 
sign of the altar and tabernacle in line 
with the official law of the ritual? If that 
is being fussy, so be it. After all, first 
things first. 


IT Is seldom that we have the pleasure 
of welcoming three members of the 
clergy as contributors in one issue. This 
time we have an article by Father H. A. 
Reinhold on important changes in the 
Abbey at Maria Laach and in the little 
chapel of Saint Gertrude at Klosterneu- 
burg. Father Richard Douaire, a young 
priest of the archdiocese of Chicago, 
gives us an insight into the work of 
Georges Rouault, and Father Andrew 
Kelly, of Hartford, further clarifies li- 


turgical and artistic questions in his- 


article, “The Priest and Modern Art.” 
Mrs Vanderbilt Webb, Vice-President 
of the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council, Inc., of New York City, 
in her “Modern Religious Art —a 
Joint Responsibility,” hints at a solution 
of the problems which bedevil the crafts- 
— | SS eee 
1 Cf. The Clergy Review, 1934, VIII, Pp. 407. 


Oe on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual (1867), 
n. 610. 
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men. Once again we offer the sugges- 
tion that these problems will be settled 
only when a proper outlet is provided. 
- Such an outlet will be a new firm 
through which the products of good 
craftsmen and others can be marketed 
on a basis satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Finally, the correspondence section is 
more and more interesting. The letters 
indicate that once questions are taken 
out of the sphere of indifference and 


apathy, things happen. Father Rinaldi 
and Mr Joseph Salerno pursue their 
controversy, and the editor defends 
himself from the accusation of enter- 
taining a dangerous frame of mind. 
But we particularly welcome Father 
Flahiffs communication because it 
shows that the study of the past, when 
done by a scholar, leads the scholar to 
a sensible appreciation and understand- 
ing of the present. Father Flahiff is 
professor of mediaeval history in the 
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df THE August issue of Craft Hori- 
zons, Mr Maurice Lavanoux ex- 
presses his disappointment that the 
craftsmen in the United States do not 
seem to avail themselves of the possibili- 
ties inherent in work for the Church or 
individuals. He implies that all that is 
necessary to remedy the situation is a 
realization on the part of the craftsmen 
of the opportunities involved. Before 
such a premise can be accepted, it 
would seem wise to analyze the prob- 
lem and suggest practical steps through 
vhich the desired end can be attained. 
Two factors seem to impede a mu- 
tual understanding between these two 
groups. These are tradition and the 
fact that the law of supply and demand 
/ operate in relation to the hand made as 
/ well as the machine made object. You 
cannot have one without the other. 

The ritual of all religions has become 
traditional, has assumed an outward 
form which is clothed in a familiar pat- 
tern of architecture, of metalwork, 
sculpture, and painting, of textiles and 
embroidery. For millions of people 
throughout the world, certain forms 
_immediately evoke certain thoughts. 
These form a pattern of action and re- 
action which reaches back to the earliest 
childhocd memories of many genera- 
tions. 

The further human instinct toward 
conservatism and the acceptance of the 
traditional in art, which motivates the 
reaction of the great mass of people, 
must be taken into account. The aver- 
age man does not want a change, be- 
cause a change would necessitate a new 
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approach and new thinking. This would 
mean an effort and perhaps discomfort 
of mind, and people will resist new ideas 
a long while so as to avoid such a state 
of affairs. 

Nothing will ever detract from the 
beauty of the original religious art 
around which and from which the tradi- 
tional church art stemmed. From the 
days of the early temples of Karnak and 
Greece through the great cathedrals of 
the middle ages and the simple white 
churches of New England, houses of 
worship and their contents have called 
forth the finest efforts of all craftsmen 
and artists. 

Why has this flow of creative beauty 
stopped? Has it dried up permanently, 
or merely been directed into other more 
mundane channels? Is it possible to 
revive it, or has it withered because 
simple beliefs are no longer so easy to 
attain and maintain and a beautiful 
painting or statue no longer seems the 
personal tribute to God which it did in 
less complicated days? 

Whatever the cause the fact remains 
that stemming from the beauty of tradi- 
tional art there has sprung an avalanche 
of mediocre copies; copies which started 
perhaps with some feeling of the origi- 
nal, but which lost this feeling with each 
succeeding copy. The result is that 
present day religious images or other 
church decorations are often pitiful 
indeed, if judged by the standards of 
artistic merit. 

Changing this state of affairs will be a 
long, slow process. The burden of such a 
change cannot be placed on the crafts- 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Stud- 
ies at Toronto and is Secretary of that 
Institute. He studied at the Ecole des 
Chartes, Paris, from 1931 to 1935. And 
the Ecole des Chartes carries on the 
work of the great Benedictine scholars 
of the School of Saint Maur at Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés. Among Father Fla- 
hiff’s teachers were Mr Marcel Aubert 
and Mr Paul Deschamps, whose spe- 
cialty was the history of mediaeval 
art and archaeology. 
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man-artist alone. It must be shared by 
those in the religious field who can in- 
fluence such matters. In other words, 
the age-old law of supply and demand 
must operate in this field as in any 
other. The craftsman cannot suddenly 
produce in any quantity articles suitable 
for religious use unless he finds a re- 
ceptive market, for the craftsman must 
eat, and he cannot do so unless his 
production sells. 

It is true, however, that until recently 
the American craftsmen sufficiently 
equipped to present fine work to those 
wishing to own it have been few and far 
between. This meant that with the best 
will in the world the purchaser had no 
choice in the matter. It was possible to 
commission architects to build beautiful 
modern religious buildings, such as the 
chapel of Saint Thomas More in New 
Haven, the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest or Beth Emanuel in New York 
City, and to incorporate in these the 
work of artists and craftsmen, but it was 
not possible to order small objects with- . 
out much investigation, trouble, and 
expense. 

To-day it is easier to do this than it 
was but it is still more difficult than it 
should be. Before suggesting possible 
steps which would help, it might seem 
wise to present the problem as the crafts- 
man sees it. By and large it is a problem 
with him of dollars and cents. Though 
the average craftsman has become what 
he is because he loves the life craftsman- 
ship brings him, he still cannot afford 
to enter a field in which the return is 
problematical. His ideal market is one 
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through which he receives special orders 
based on sample pieces, for in this way 
his financial future is not a gamble. Be- 
cause of his very specialization and 
small potential output he cannot con- 
template production in a specialized 
field unless the market is assured. Obvi- 
ously, then, he will concentrate on 
production which promises an immediate 
sales acceptance, and this he finds in 
this modern age in decorative acces- 
sories for the home and not for the 
church. 


However, this is largely due to the 
fact that such production offers the line 
of least resistance. A craftsman, be- 
cause of his very nature, enjoys ex- 
perimentation and the working out of 
new ideas and would be receptive to 
developing work for a new market if he 
was properly stimulated to do so. The 
problem then is to supply in concrete 
form such stimulation. 

This must stem in the first instance 
from those who are jointly interested. 
It must take the form of education of 
craftsmen and public alike. In the first 
place the craftsman must realize that 
he must wean the public from its tradi- 
tional copies slowly by modern work 
which is beautiful but not too extreme. 
In the second place there must be an 
agency or group which will act as the 
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IFE would be comparatively simple 
if one could explain all convictions 

and tastes by a conveniently pat an- 
swer; if, for example, he had a good 
valid stock answer to such a question as 
“Why are you a Catholic?” or, ““Why 
do you, a priest, enjoy modern art?” 
The answer to this last question can be- 
come complicated indeed by the un- 
warranted but current assumption that 
any familiarity between a Catholic 
priest and modern art is bound to be 
in the nature of a mésalliance. Such an 
attitude indicates a basic if somewhat 
naive confusion about the rdle of the 
priesthood and the manifestations of 
modern art. Nevertheless, it was con- 
veyed to me very pointedly on several 
occasions when the presence of my 


go-between for the craftsman and the 
public. This agency should detail the 
type of work for which there might be 
public demand from churches or in- 
dividuals. To be specific, illustrations or 
patterns giving sizes and shapes of vest- 
ments would be most helpful. A few 
designs giving accurate dimensions for 
pews, prie-dieus etc., would help the 
woodworkers. Hints as to sizes and colors 
in holy water fonts or stations of the 
cross, would help the ceramist or sculp- 
tor. This would also apply to chalices 
and other sacred vessels. True, with re- 
search the craftsman could determine 
these for himself, but such research 
would present real difficulties for a man 
living in a rural area, and he would 
probably stop before he began or take a 
chance he was right, and find himself 
with an unfunctional piece when he was 
finished. 

The same agency could stage a com- 
petition amongst craftsmen which would 
culminate in an exhibition with proper 
prizes and consequent publicity. From 
this a permanent and ever-changing 
exhibition could be developed through 
which direct sales could be made and 
special orders placed. Though the orig- 
inal exhibition could and should be in 
a prominent gallery, the permanent one 
should be in a special place of its own. 
It should be small and hold only choice 


pieces and should prosper and grow 
through the merits of its offerings. Such 
a development would need original 
financial subsidy though, if it was care- 
fully directed and run by proper busi- 
ness methods from the outset, should 
ultimately be self-supporting. The great- 
est codperation in contacting craftsmen 
could be expected through existing 
craft organizations, so this phase should 
present few difficulties. 

In conclusion, let me state again that 
to the craftsman it would seem that the 
problem of revitalizing church art is a 
most difficult one and that the will to do 
so must come not from the craftsman 
artist, but from religious leaders them- 
selves. To be effective, such leadership 
must be expressed in tangible forms. 
Though one hesitates to use the word 
‘fashion’ in relation to religious sub- 
jects, any honest appraisal of the prob- 
lem under discussion will admit that it 
is an undeniable factor. If top-flight 
churchmen give the lead by word and 
deed, the rank and file will follow. If 
this is not done, only the few will show 
the necessary discrimination to depart 
from the traditional and turn to the new. 
The matter is not in the hands of the 
craftsmen alone. It is a joint responsi- 
bility of the Church, the craft organiza- 
tions, the craftsmen, the artists, the 
designers, and the public. 


Priest and Modern Art 
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Roman collar in an art gallery diverted 
attention from some rather challenging 
paintings and appeared to require more 
defence in that setting than Dali’s 
drooping watches. 

The writer has lived several art lives, 
so to speak; one in European galleries 
and churches where he concentrated on 
renaissance masters and shied away 
from the primitives, whom he dismissed 
as unreal and distorted; another in 
unlearning pompous convictions ac- 
quired through an excessive love of the 
renaissance — a love centering largely 
around the conviction that creative art 
came to a close in the fifteenth century 
and that modern artists were imperti- 
nent heretics or ugly innovators. Mea 
culpa! 


He then returned to this country 
after vacation-exposure to the great 
masters, with a self-imposed degree in 
ART, and found himself, before his time, 
a pastor and a builder. His church 
would be the church to end all churches! 
On completion of the basement, he 
paused for breath and funds, and his 
basement church served the flock and 
pastor for several years. 

In the course of time an act of God 
buried the building, thereby giving to 
the chastened pastor an opportunity en- 
joyed by very few, namely, a second 
chance. He came to life again, as a re- 
builder, and since that time has darkly 
pondered the thought that many other 
builders, if given his chance, might un- 
dergo a like conversion and awakening. 
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The process of his conversion involved 
the reading of technical art books in 
the leisurely days of summer, visits to 
local and metropolitan exhibitions, and 
the cultivation of an acquaintance with 
living artists whom, incidentally, he 
found both friendly and intellectually 
challenging. One of them welcomed his 
frequent visits, talked knowingly of 
music, painting, religion, criticism, and 
art history, and unconsciously deflated 
his youthful ego. It was now his privi- 
lege to see a painting begin, develop, 
and ripen to completion and to learn 
just what went into it of sweat and 
tears. Technical terms such as line, 
light, and color (hitherto abstract words 
- in a book) began to take on substance 
and significance. 

With awakening consciousness, he 
saw at work the Thomistic definition 
of material, formal, efficient, and final 
causes, and began to understand Aris- 
totle’s definition of art as recta ratio 
factibilium (right order of things to be 
made). 

His artist friend was most particular 
about pigments, about the oil he used 
and the canvas he bought (causa materi- 
alis). He was exasperatingly slow in 
stages of his composition, waiting days 
for a passage to dry and refusing to put 
down a stroke or a dot until he was sure 
of its effect on the entire work. Every- 
thing was formally and efficiently directed 
to the final end, whether that end might 
be the evocation of subtle character in a 
portrait or the suggestion.of uncluttered 
Haydn melodies in a landscape. 

Years later this pastor was to appreci- 
ate the influence of mediaeval stained 
glass in the work of Rouault; the inspi- 
ration of Massacio and primitive carv- 
ings on the painting of Charlot; and 
other impregnations by one art form or 
another in the work of past and present 
artists. In the course of this developing 
friendship, he saw how these influences 
actually worked. His artist friend was a 
born musician and a hero-worshipper of 
Papa Haydn. “An artist must ‘sing 
with color,’’’ he said, ‘‘as Haydn 
‘painted with music.’” He called at- 
tention to other composers who pre- 
ferred to “growl around in the basses,” 
and to painters who seemed to imitate 
them with patches of cluttered under- 
brush. My friend chose to expose the 
tree trunks, to let in the light, toss out 
the basses, and compose in the open 
key of C. “You can’t fake in that key,” 
he used to say. “Drawing and every- 
thing else has to be right from the 
beginning.” 


From this intimate experience, the 
writer was irrevocably freed from earlier 
and more callow judgment that creative 
art ended with the renaissance, or that 
modern artists were impertinent inno- 
vators. Here was creative expression 
going on under his eyes, intelligent, 
imaginative, honest, and alive. When 
he had a reason for doing so, the artist 
did not hesitate to distort with a par- 
ticularly daring color note, that he 
might jolt the onlooker, as Haydn had 
jolted the audience in the Surprise Sym- 
phony. Order and reason every step of 
the way — and a host of most intelli- 
gent reasons for it when you got to 
know them! 

Midway through this experience of 
unloading past prejudices and develop- 
ing unused faculties, the convert came 
to the profound, if somewhat tardy con- 
clusion, that there was more to art than 
meets the eye, and that this might be 
true even of modern art. Instead of view- 
ing it with condescension, he learned the 
necessity of bringing something to it, 
something which develops between the 
ears and which develops best after an 
act of humility. He was therefore ready 
to accept Severini’s polite rap on the 
knuckles when he read: “‘It is not easy 
to appreciate a work of art, if, between 
it and its appreciation, there is a screen 
of insufficient culture.” 


BETWEEN art and religion there 
come to mind several interesting paral- 
lels. For instance, the convert to modern 
art, like the convert to religion, has to go 
through a dark tunnel where prejudices 
are buried. Having submitted to this, 
and to hours of concentrated study, he 
resents the condemnation of those who 
make no attempt to understand and fol- 
low him, and yet who constantly chal- 
lenge his sincerity and sometimes his 
sanity. He is expected to have neat, 
compact answers, simply worded to fit 
the limited art vocabulary of his ques- 
tioners. They feel entitled to ignore the 
language and frequently the alphabet of 
art, as do others who ignore the alphabet 
of religion, but expect to be taken seri- 
ously when they make pronouncements 
on the subject. Need we ask any priest, 
or any convert to the Church, if religious 
bores are less tedious or common? 
Pursuing the parallel, there are in- 
dividuals who have no interest in reli- 
gion as such and consequently are al- 
most beyond “‘being sold” a particular 
religion, such as Catholicism. Likewise 
with art. There is little point trying to 
“sell” the ideas of modern art to one 


who denies interest in any art, or who 
dismisses art as an esoteric thing which 
demands too much study for busy, 
““practical’’ people. 

This peculiarly American heresy, or 
fallacy, is unpardonable among edu- 
cated people. Lay Catholics, as poten- 
tial home builders, would gather many 
practical returns from art awareness and 
modest art investments if once cured of 
the fallacy that art is for the elect. It 
would seem that many are actually 
afraid of art. Hasten the day when, in 
the average Catholic home, the place of 
honor will be given to an original work 
of religious art, costing no more than the 
new radio and not inventoried as an 
extravagance! 

To return to our artistic convert. 
From the ashes of his past prejudices, he 
arose, a somewhat chastened phoenix, 
who listened, rather than dictated, to his 
architect; who was prepared to accept 
instruction as to functional values, hon- 
est materials, and codrdinated furnish- 
ings; who also learned the basic lesson 
of building economy, namely, that it 
costs less to build decoratively than to. 
build and decorate; that the old ma- 
terial, formal, efficient, and final causes 
of the philosopher actually paid divi- 
dends in twentieth century dollars; and 
thrown in for good measure, the lesson 
that design and decoration in a church 
are in various odd ways conditioned by 
liturgical uses. 

But all this, you may say, has no nec- 
essary relation to modern art. It is plain 
good sense to trust a responsible archi- 
tect, encourage his creative talent, and 
employ honest materials. ‘This does not 
involve “‘going modern.” 

Instead of attacking the objection 
frontally, permit me to approach it 
obliquely. It is of the essence of art to be 
creative and productive, not imitative 
and reproductive. It must add some- 
thing to what went before, not simply 
multiply the same product. This is so 
because art is a fire, constantly renewed 
and, with the quality of fire, a living 
thing. And to borrow Maritain’s quota- 
tion from Igor Stravinsky: ‘Only those 
who are essentially alive are able to dis- 
cover life in those who are ‘dead.’ ” 
Therefore, to-day as in centuries past, 
real art must be of its time, essentially 
alive because fired by the same flame. 
Fired, I repeat, not merely warmed over 
by nostalgic memories. When the fires 
are banked, as in the eighteenth century, 
reproduction, imitation, and multiplica- 
tion distinguish the age. 

The flame is glowing again in our 
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' time, despite efforts of academic and 
classical firemen to quench it. Modern 
art, as we know it, with its emphasis on 
interpretation over representation and 
imagination over literalness, with its 
reasoned use of distortion; commanding 
the use — the courageous use — of new 
materials such as past artists never 
dreamed of and in which enlightened 
visionaries see many potentialities; with 


The Present at 


VEN those who look askance at the 
more advanced achievements of 
art and architecture influenced by the 
liturgical movement will have to admit 
that the Dominican centre in Paris, 
Mont César and Saint André lez Bruges 
in Belgium, Maria Laach in Germany 
and Klosterneuburg in Austria have 
come forth with quite a number of 
fruitful and challenging suggestions. 
Whatever the final verdict will be, the 
pioneering of Dom Festugiére in spirit- 
ual doctrine, of Dom Casel in the field 
of sacramental theology, of Pius Parsch 
in the opening of the dust-covered books 
of the liturgy to the worshipping masses, 
and of the men around Abbé Michon- 
neau in their bold re-thinking of the 
parish as a missionary center drawing 
its vigor from, and patterned by, the 
liturgy — all this will leave its mark. 
Some of it may not stand the test of 
authoritative scrutiny; other things may 
be too delicate and “‘high-toned’’ to be 
understood by the masses. But the whole 
departure is already now assuming the 
aspect of a spiritual effort to pull the 
cart out of a rut. 

Such an upheaval and departure in 
the thinking and feeling of a whole 
generation of priests and lay people 
must finally show up in their expression 
of selves. This is the way styles are born 
and old ones are discarded to die. Where 
there is a new spirit, however much it 
may make appeal to tradition and the 
past, there will be new forms. You have 
only to compare the Parthenon and the 
Pantheon with the Capella de Pazzi 
in Florence or Michelangelo’s chapel on 
Montorio to see this. In spite of all their 
declamations about the pure style of 
antiquity, the architects of the renais- 


efficient machines and modern know-how 
to put these materials into daring new 
forms; inspired by the rediscovered vi- 
tality in the liturgy, which itself was a 
closed book to men of the renaissance — 
all this points to a new, and Christian 
renaissance, especially in the arts de- 
voted to the Church. 

It adds up to the fairly obvious truth 
that the only real art in our time is 


modern art (though the word modern 
continues to play havoc with certain 
blood pressures) and that the Church 
can be its greatest beneficiary by en- 
lightened investment in its gilt-edged 
securities. To the extent that we do not 
go modern, we are again banking the 
fires, or to vary the metaphor, investing 
hard-earned dollars in pumped-out 
wells. 


Maria Laach and Klosterneuburg 


The Reverend H. A. REINHOLD 


sance created a completely new style. It 
is therefore understandable that recent 
additions to the two ancient churches of 
Maria Laach and Saint Gertrude in 
Klosterneuburg, with all their trueness 
to the historical styles of their respective 
periods, are yet quite modern in outline 
and in their decorative elements. 

The Maria Laach example is especial- 
ly enlightening because it supersedes 
something that was an attempt to re- 
peat slavishly an historical style. On his 
repeated visits to the old Abbey, the 
chief escapist of his own generation, 
Emperor Wilhelm u, himself not a 
Catholic, mistook monastic life for an 
escape into the past and was enchanted 
by the atmosphere: the monks in their 
cowls, their disciplined life, and the 
ancient chant. He used his influence to 
have special funds allotted to restore the 
church, a masterpiece of belated Rhen- 
ish romanesque which was flourishing 
when Laon and Paris were already ex- 
perimenting with gothic buildings. In 
the eighteenth century a baroque res- 
toration had covered the beautiful tufa 
block walls of a gold and grey shade 
with plaster and whitewash and en- 
larged the narrow windows according 
to the baroque conception of giving the 
church the greatest amount of bright 
daylight. Now the plaster was chipped 
off and the apsides covered with mo- 
saics, done after the best models avail- 
able, like Monreale and Cefalu, yet 
without their creative charm. 

Then the Kaiser stepped in by send- 
ing, as a personal gift, the altar with its 
clumsy civory. The beehive-like top, 
seemingly bronze but in reality gilded 
zinc, was to represent the monarch’s 
crown protecting the altar, symbolizing 


the Church. It was as true an expression 
of his philosophy — the Hohenzollern 
conception of the relation of the Church 
and State or king — as the heavy design 
— reminiscent of the contemporaneous 
romanesque apartment houses, cafés, 
railroad stations, post offices, and 
churches in Berlin — and the cheating 
in material were representative of the 
man himself. Of course, the entire con- 
ception had a pompous dedicatory in- 
scription in mosaic. 

The embarrassed monks put up with 
it as long as the donor lived. The transi- 
tion came in gradually, as the illustra- 
tions on page 74 show. The zinc beehive 
crown, which not only obscured the 
stained glass windows but made the 
whole thing look top-heavy, was re- 
moved in 1930, and the altar, which 
had been glaringly white, was given a 
tint of a more discreet hue. For years 
the monks tried to live with the little 
romanesque colonnade and the low 
octagonal dome, hoping that as time 
went on the clumsiness of the design and 
the contrast would live themselves down. 
The more sensitive and more radical 
members of the community were, all 
the while, eyeing the striking thirteenth 
century civory that had originally stood 
in a prominent place but now, shorn of 
its crucifix, was squeezed under the 
vaults of the west choir to cover the 
empty sarcophagi of the eleventh cen- 
tury founders of the Abbey, a crusader 
count palatinate and his consort. 

The radical changes in everything at 
the end of World War II afforded the 
psychological moment for the new Ab- 
bot Basilius to take a decisive step. The 
civory donated by the Kaiser was re- 
moved. 
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As if they wished to discover the right 
thing to do, the monks, for a while, 
celebrated the liturgy without any Can- 
opy over the altar, as is indicated by the 
small illustration on page 74, showing 
the celebration of the pontifical mass of 
Pentecost in 1946. The reredos is gone, 
the Abbot faces the congregation, and 
the throne is in the centre of the apse. 
The frontal hides a temporary altar. 
There is no doubt that the liturgy is very 
impressive with the solemn assistance 
around the altar. 

The third illustration on page 74 
shows the final solution. As required by 
the rubrics, the main altar has its can- 
opy, a civory resting on six slender 

columns. These columns, by the way, 
are interesting pieces, since they are 
nothing but the sedimentary petrifacts 
taken out whole as they were found in 
Roman aqueducts of the neighborhood. 
It is interesting to note what the cre- 
ative ages of late romanesque and early 
gothic masonry did when carving a 
crown. One cannot help being charmed 
with the beautiful perfection of design 
and sophisticated interplay of round 
volutes, gables, pointed or broken arches. 
In itself this elegant but virile structure 
would be a piece any museum could be 
proud to own. The monks ought to be 
congratulated for having returned it to 
service. The hexagonal shape, more 
than a quadrangular shape could do, 
concentrates all lines onto the true focus 
of the church, the altar. 

The altar, stripped of its antependia 
when the liturgy is not in progress, 
avoids the heavy clumsiness of so many 
modern altars. Conforming to one solu- 
tion given in the rubrics, it rests on a 
central column and is reinforced at the 
bearing point by a symbolic eagle and 
an angel. The inscription on the side 
facing the people reads: HIC MORIENS 
DOMINUS VITAM FERT (Dying here the 
Lord brings life). It is remarkable that 

1The reference in this encyclical to “‘com- 
munion tables,” instead of the traditional altars, 
has puzzled many persons. An informal in- 
quiry in Rome discloses that the Holy Father 
is believed to have referred to a certain group 
in France which had repeatedly petitioned the 
Holy See for permission to use a plain table 
instead of an altar, in a mistaken effort to 
restore the primitive liturgical conditions of 
the mass. My highly reliable source assures me 
that the Pontiff in no way referred to plain mensa 
altars, built and furnished according to the ru- 
brics, e.g., the main altars in Saint Peter’s, 
the Lateran, Saint Paul’s, Santa Sabina, and a 
dozen others. The “communion tables” thus 
criticized are plain wooden tables — like the 
refectory tables used in the recent past. One 
such altar can be seen in a church in a suburb 
of an industrial city in southeastern France. 


the sculptors, brothers of the Abbey, 
have been able to create an altar which, 
without a single imitative form, con- 
forms so beautifully in its shape to the 
lines of the civory, and not only in its 
decorative outline but also in its size. 
The centralized roundness of the whole 
composition adapts itself perfectly to 
the apse. The birthplace and centre of 
the liturgical movement in Germany 
now has an altar which is above all a 
perfect liturgical piece of furniture; it 
does not obscure its own purpose as a 
sacrificial stone, as the table for the 
Lord’s Supper and a resting place for 
the relics buried in it. It is as far from 
the “communion tables”! castigated 
by our Holy Father in the recent en- 
cyclical, Mediator Dei, as it is from those 
cumbersome structures in which the 
mensa is nothing but an appendix to 
an overcrowded reredos. 


AUSTRIA’S centre for parochial and 
popular liturgy, which is linked forever 
with the name of its founder, Pius 
Parsch of the Lateranensian Canons of 
Saint Augustine, is located in an abbey 
as full of history as Maria Laach. 
Charles VI, Roman Emperor of the 
eighteenth century, tore down most of 
the old Abbey of Klosterneuburg on the 
hills above the Danube to build himself 
an Austrian counterpart of Philip II’s 
Escorial; a combination palace, monas- 
tery, and mausoleum where Saint Leo- 
pold, patron of Austria, has his shrine. 
After tearing down most of the monks’ 
cells and building up his own sumptuous 
quarters, complete with imperial crown 
on the main dome and archdukes’ 
coronets on the wings, all in rich and 
lavish Austrian baroque, he ran out of 
money. Thus the ancient church — 
badly damaged by a nineteenth cen- 
tury restorer—and part of the old 
buildings, cold, drafty, and beyond re- 
pair, stand side by side, and the im- 
poverished canons ever since have had 


to live in oversized and stately but 
bare and cold apartments built for 
emperors, archdukes, and court para- 
sites. 

This hardly seemed the fitting back- 
ground for a rebirth of the liturgy in the 
souls of parishioners. With his consum- 
mate tact and his shepherd’s instinct, 
Canon Parsch chose instead the small 
“people’s church” of Saint Gertrude, 
which was then in poor condition. It 
too is romanesque, but in a sort of 
rural fashion beloved by the peasants of 
central Europe. The only change on the 
outside is the addition of a vestibule and 
heating plant in the new style inaugu- 
rated in Austria by Peter Behrens and 
Clemens Holzmeister, which combines 
the stark simplicity of modern func- 
tionalism with the Austrian sense of 
form. 

The interior of this small church is 
simple and unadorned in a sort of 
Rudolf Schwarz (Corpus Christi church 
in Aachen) way, so that the architectural 
outlines, the whitewashed walls, become 
the perfect, silent setting for the real 
ornament of the place, the liturgy. The 
intimacy of the small church quite 
naturally creates an atmosphere which 
resembles that of the Last Supper, the 
early Christian “breaking of the Bread” 
in houses and small basilicas. As in 
most centres of liturgical renewal all 
over Europe, the celebrant faces the 
congregation. Therefore we find the 
plain altar (not the “communion table” 
now officially condemned by Rome), 
the clergy are seated in the apse, and the 
tabernacle, with the permission of the 
Ordinary, is located in the wall of the 
sanctuary. As in Maria Laach, there is 
no attempt to recreate anything ro- 
manesque. The furnishings are as mod- 
ern as the latest piece by Marcel Breuer 
or Le Corbusier, with the result that 
they blend perfectly with a church nine 
hundred years old and with a living 
liturgy. Illustrations on page 75. 


Drawing by André Girard 
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Georges Rouault: His Art 


The Reverend RicHarp J. DOUAIRE 


WILL NOT, indeed I cannot, at- 

tempt to give here an exhaustive 
analysis of the art of Georges Rouault. 
Great art is as much spirit as paint, and 
part of its essence is its note of inexhaust- 
ibility. A masterful painting speaks to 
individuals each in his own tongue. It 
has something new to say to each suc- 
ceeding generation willing to seek out its 
message. And the more profound its 
spirit, the longer will it continue to 
reveal ever new facets of its meaning. 

Even the artist himself does not al- 
ways fully comprehend this thing that 
he has created. It is capable of saying 
things to others that the artist had not 
dreamed of saying. Nor is this a fault, 
for what does the artist, or indeed any- 
one else, really know of this mysterious 
gift called art? Whence does it come, 
and who shall tell its depths? 


Voyez-vous bien en cet art bien aimé et ter- 
rible, il est des choses qu’on préssent, qu’on 
devine . . . les plus belles souvent, mais le 
dire, l’expliquer, o chers logiciens, chers con- 
temporains d’Ile de France, bernique n’est-il 
pas vrai, bonne mére? ! 


Yet there is in every painting a basic 
significance, and it is that I shall en- 
deavor to discover. The art of Georges 
Rouault is a symbolic art often conceal- 
ing itself under the cloak of figure from 
the crass and superficial, making itself 
manifest alone to those who possess the 
humility to look more deeply into their 
own hearts. I believe that what it has to 
teach is worth the pain involved in its 
discovery. That it contains more than I 
can reveal I do not doubt. Its fullness I 
must leave to each and all to seek out 
for themselves. 

Most of the paintings of Rouault fall 
into a few definite categories — the 
Clowns, the Judges, the Prostitutes, the 
Christs, and the Landscapes. There are 
a few paintings that do not fit into this 
catalogue, as for example the recent 
still-lifes, but we may for the most part 
omit them as not typical of his work. 


THE CLOwnNs 


“But Herod with his soldiery treated 
Him with contempt and mocked Him, 
arraying Him in a bright robe.” ? The 


poor, the oppressed, the simple souls 
who know not how to defend them- 
selves! Since that terrible day so long 
ago, how often have these sad, unwilling 
players been thrust upon this world’s 
cruel stage to reénact that drama in the 
garments of a fool. Caught as they are in 
a culture that has lost mercy, and has 
made of Christian charity a monstrous 
thing called philanthropy, how often 
have they been stripped and stretched 
naked by the greed and injustice of 
their fellow men only to be girded in the 
trumpery of a clown? They have been 
clothed in the garments of the idiot — 
tragic, stricken clowns bearing on their 
faces the brimmings of their grief. They 
are the wronged, the victims of a society 
grown Callous; the dispossessed, the 
off-scourings of the world. 

You and I, we know them. They are 
all about us. They are the workers in 
the mills and mines who return be- 
grimed each night, exhausted, to the 
squalor of their blighted homes. They 
are the migratory workers who must 
live and die the victims of a tyrannous 
economy. They are the millions sacri- 
ficed in war; the dead who lie in alien 
earth, and the living-dead who roam a 
desolated countryside. They are our 
friends and neighbors — our brothers 
upon whose hapless heads we have so 
often thrust the fools-cap of our own 
injustices and calumnies. They are, 
with Saint Paul, the fools for Christ’s 
sake, filling up what is wanting in His 
sufferings, bearing in their bodies the 
marks of their wounds. 

Of all these paintings, one of the most 
poignant is a very large canvas, The 
Wounded Clown. Two anxious harlequins 
are depicted helping their companion 
along the bitter road. At the left a 
blasted tree flings its blackened branches 
into the sky, heavy and foreboding. The 
picture is full of anguish and patient 
suffering; the colors subdued and in low 
key, not wishing to intrude upon so 
great a sorrow. What happened to the 
clown, how he was wounded. we are not 
told. The painting groans with unutter- 
able tragedy, mysterious and pervading, 
leaving one with a feeling of chill and 


vague alarm, letting one sense from the 
fleeing figures the sinister thing they 
struggle to escape. 

There is another famous painting in 
this group, The Old Clown. The weary 
face reflects the ineffable sadness that 
knows no tears. One wonders what the 
pain-dulled eyes have seen, and, know- 
ing all the while, fears to know the 


answer. No mere Pagliacci, this, sobbing 


out upon a stage his ludicrous decep- 
tion, but rather betrayed humanity 
itself crucified with Christ upon an ever- 
lasting Calvary. 

The Clowns are a monumental plea 
for pity cried out in salty paints upon 
the canvas, close indeed to the very soul 
of Georges Rouault, for he is one of 
them himself. 


THE JUDGES 


From the compassion and tenderness 
that Rouault felt for the oppressed, he 
turned in fury upon the oppressors. To 
understand these “Judges,” one must 
have some comprehension of the true 
principles of Christian justice and char- 
ity which are the foundation of law. 
These paintings are violent portraits 
of whatever vicious and vengeful men 
there may be who would dare to make a 
mockery of the justice they swore to 
uphold. They seem to have been painted 
in a towering anger at white heat, not 
quickly or carelessly, but carefully 
planned in just and righteous wrath. 
The paint is slashed and cut with awful 
reds and blacks and perverse blues and 
yellows. The tone is dark and evil; there 


is an atmosphere of threat, of brooding - 


malice. Sometimes there is a single, 
baleful magistrate; sometimes a whole 
courtroom with judges and jurors 
lynx-eyed and eager, waiting to pounce 
upon their victim. But more often it is. 
an evil trinity, leering, wolfish, their 
heavy jowls sagging on their scarcely 
human faces. ea 

The mind of Bloy is behind these 
pictures; Bloy who railed so bitterly 


against the travesty of justice by corrupt 


and hateful men who, in their arro- 
gance, meted out the law untempered. 
by the higher law of mercy. 


But again the artist does not stop. 


1Georges Rouault. Letter to the author 


(1946). 

“You see clearly in this art so well loved 
and terrible, things, urgent and fanciful . . . 
often most beautiful things, but to tell, to ex- 


plain O dear logicians, dear contemporaries of 


the Ile de France, is useless is it not so, good 
mother?” . 

*Gospel of Saint Luke, XXIII, 11. Con- 
fraternity Edition. 
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ALTERATION. IN THE CHAPEL OF INT JOSEPH 
HOME FOR THE AGED, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. THE 
WORK WAS COMMISSIONED BY THE REVEREND RAY- 
MOND O’CONNOR, NOW PASTOR OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE LITTLE FLOWER, WHICH IS ADJACENT TO 
THE HOME. WHEN THE WORK WAS DONE, FATHER 
O’CONNOR WAS CHAPLAIN OF THE HOME. THE 
MAIN ALTAR, ALL APPURTENANCES, AND THE 
TESTER WERE DESIGNED BY EMIL FREI AND ROB- 
ERT HARMON, OF SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Springfield, Illinors 


Underside of Test 


The altar ts of fiddleback maple and bleached walnut and was made by Walter 
Rausch, of Saint Louts. The “frontal,”’ of yellow poplar, was decorated by Robert 
Harmon: the symbols of the Euchartsttc Sacrifice, in brilltant colors, The Corpus 
4s an tdeal representation of the glorified Savtour; the matn body ts of stark white 
lacquer, the head of natural wood against a halo patnted tn deep red casein. The 
painted figures on etther side of thts crucifix represent Saint Joseph (titular 
patron of the Home) and Saint Francts (for the Franciscan nuns). The taber- 
nacle ts a cedar-lined square cabinet, the doors of which are of copper, embossed 
with brass squares. upon which are engraved eucharistic symbols. The candle- 
sticks are of spun aluminum and copper. The metal work was executed by the 
Architectural Bronze Studtos of Saint Louts, All the candlesticks sit into slots 
in the wooden mensa. The tester ts of wood. In the panels are symbols of three 
sacrifices of the Old Testament: the sacrifices of Catn and Abel — the one ac- 
ceptable and the other unacceptable to God, indicated by the lines in one group 
leading to heaven, in the other returning:to earth — and the unbloody sacrifice of 
Melchtsedech of bread and wine. Other symbols represent the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Spot lights in the tester illuminate the altar and sanctuary. 

In deference to the affection displayed by the old people residing at the Home, 
the statues of Mary and Joseph were kept, but since many now like the general 
change, tt may even be po thle soon to change these as well. 
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CIVORY 
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The Present at 
and Klosterneuburg” 


CIVORY 


See article ‘* 


EMPEROR WILHELM 
BEE-HIVE CROWN REMOVED 
ANY CIVORY. 
Maria 
Laach 


CHURCH OF MARIA LAACH. 
MONKS IN 1930. 
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Klosterneuburg 


“.. . the perfect, silent setting for the real 
ornament of the place, the liturg 
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CANON PIUS PARSCH’S SMALL ‘PEO- 

PLE’S CHURCH” OF SAINT GERTRUDE 

AT KLOSTERNEUBURG. A SIMPLE EX 

TERIOR AND INTERIOR“. . . ROMAN- 

ESQUE BUT IN A SORT OF RURAL 

FASHION BELOVED BY THE PEASANT: 
OF CENTRAL EUROPE” 


Loretto Heights Co 


Lorello, Colorado 
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ALTAR AND CIBORIUM IN CHAPEL 
OF LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, LO- 
retto, Colorado. The before and after photos 
indicate what can be done to overcome the 
aberrations of the past. The new altar is of 
rose colored limestone. The reredos is of 
wood. The crucifix is of stone and executed 
by Roy Zoellin. It was exhibited in San 
Francisco in 1938. The six candlesticks are of 
wood covered with platinum leaf. The ci- 
borium is of wood. Above is a miniature 
House of Loretto, held by two cherubim. 
This detail is particularly appropriate since 
the chapel is dedicated to our Lady of Lo- 
retto. The work was executed under the di- 
rection of the Monterey Guild and all designs 
were made by Charlton Fortune, director of 
the Guild and Dom Hilary Martin, O.S.B, 
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merely with the castigation of juridical 
officialdom. More than this, these paint- 
ings represent all vain and foolish men 
who dare to set themselves as judges of 
their fellow-men; who rashly pass 
sentence upon the consciences of friend 
and foe alike in their presumption. 
Justice must not be confined to courts of 
law alone, like some exclusive mer- 
chandise. It is a constant virtue, uni- 
versal, demanded of us all. Rouault but 
reminds us of this, drawing for us too a 
portrait of our erring ways, for all in- 
justice is radically as cruel and savage as 
these searing paintings. We alone can so 
transform ourselves. Woe to us if we 
find in them the reflection of our hearts. 


THE PROSTITUTES 


Many artists have painted women of 
-€asy virtue, kept women, expensive 
courtesans, women of the streets. They 
have ranged from Goya’s famous Count- 
ess to Manet’s Olympia. Old Masters of 
the renaissance dressed them in biblical 
robes and labeled them ‘‘madonnas.”’ 
Renoir and Matisse called them ‘“‘oda- 
lisques.”’ Toulouse-Lautrec, that twisted 
little dwarf who was a genius, satirized 
them mockingly. None of them dared to 
paint them as Rouault has painted 
them! He alone has had the moral in- 
sight and the courage to paint them as 
they are in reality; not as the world sees 
them, sensual, alluring, glamorous, but 
as God might see them in their true and 
eternal reality, hideous, misshapen, 
depraved. 

Rouault has painted their bodies in 
the likeness of their souls! Of all the 
works of Rouault, these are the most 
*‘shocking.’’ There is no beauty here, 
but complete ugliness. Huge, corpulent, 
fleshy bodies, naked and repulsive, their 
heavy breasts sagging upon their dis- 
torted torsos — one cannot but shudder 
in horror. 

The colors range from fetid purples to 
malignant greens and blacks, flesh like a 
side of beef bruised and raw. The paint 
is incisive and brutal, in perfect har- 
mony with its subject. Sometimes in a 
note of irony there is a flower caught up 
in the hair, or a string of beads about 
the thick neck, a dash of color to 
“pretty them up” for their customers. 

In one of his letters, Rouault re- 
marked that he had not made a study of 
women of evil life. He has, however, 
made a most profound study of the hu- 
man heart and soul and their relation to 
SCE SS SC sei ree 

3 Robert Speaight. ‘‘Homage to Rouault.” 
The Dublin Review. July, 1941. 


their Creator. For these wretched 
women are sermons on canvas, eloquent 
pleas for cleanliness of mind and body, 
heart and soul. There is another prosti- 
tution — a prostitution not of the flesh, 
but of the spirit. There are those who 
have sold themselves to worldliness, to 
wealth, to the gross delights of the table. 
They have lain with gold and silver and 
raised a cursed progeny. Who have the 
greater sin — the prostitutes of body or 
of spirit? 

And yet, unlike Lautrec, Rouault 
does not wholly condemn these fallen 
women. Like Magdalene before them, 
they are redeemable. 


Rouault does not dismiss them with a prurient 
smile, a curious thought, or a contemptuous 
shrug. His harlots are venal and debased, hor- 
rible in their prison of flesh, but his picturing 
of their sin is beautiful. And they themselves 
are lifted to grandeur by their contact with the 
judgment, and even the mercy of God.’ 


Most of these paintings date from 
Rouault’s early period, about 1900 to 
1910. He has never reverted to them, 
and surely there was no need, for noth- 
ing further could be said. No more vio- 
lent castigation of moral depravity 
could be imagined than these monstrous 
paintings. They are not pleasant pic- 
tures; they were not meant to “please.” 
Like the novels of Dostoievsky, they are 
grim and terrible. They are worthy of 
meditation for those who dare try to 
stomach them. Great art is not all 
prettiness; the ugly too can spawn a 
masterpiece. 


THE CHRISTS 


All the while Rouault painted these 
Clowns, Judges, and Filles de Joie, he 
had before him in his mind the vision of 
their Redeemer. In their tragedy, their 
sin, and their despair, they had only to 
turn to Him who suffered so and died 
for them that they might live in Him. 

The true focus of all of Rouault’s art 
is on the Christs: the suffering Christ, 
the gentle Christ, the triumphant Christ. 
Who can resist these pitiful, flagellated 
figures with their patience and their 
humility, their tenderness and _ their 
tears? These are paintings of love; only 
love and the deepest understanding 
could produce them. 

From the earliest days Rouault has 
been haunted by the vision of the Man 
of Sorrows. No other artist has ever 
equalled or surpassed him in revealing 
in paint the awesomeness of divine 
suffering. Christ before His accusers, 
Christ scourged, Christ mocked, Christ 
crucified — these are the themes that 


recur in canvas after canvas. And always 
one is caught by the patience and hu- 
mility of Christ in the face of His tor- 
mentors. The eyes are lowered, the body 
bent, the whole lacerated figure accept- 
ing the blows and buffets rained upon 
Him. 

In the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York there is a large oil, Christ 
Mocked by the Soldiers. Christ is seen 
seated upon a low stool, his loins girded 
by a rough white cloth—a scarlet 
cloak about his shoulders. The nearly 
naked body is bruised and cut from the 
scourging, and the exhausted head is 
bent forward to receive the spittle of 
the brutal soldiery. On either side of 
Him a jester stands dressed in the cos- 
tume of a clown (for they are the real 
fools whom all the centuries have 
scorned). The bestiality in the faces of 
these two figures is perhaps the strong- 
est in all of Rouault’s painting. Bulbous 
red noses, thick, leering lips ready to 
hurl their taunts, heavy, stupid eyelids 
under beetling brows, they are almost 
moronic. But it is the humility of Christ 
that is most apparent in the painting. 
He is sitting there resigned to the will of 
His Father, suffering patiently for us 
whatever we (for we are represented by 
our sins) shall inflict upon Him. Tech- 
nically the painting is a masterpiece of 
careful planning. The colors are sub- 
dued, but glowing. The underpainting 
in blue and red and green serves to 
make the flesh look beaten and torn and 
aching. The visual path enters from the 
left and easily brings the eye along a 
sweeping arc up and around, to come to’ 
rest again at the Christ. Nowhere is the 
plane violated; carefully the picture is 
kept shallow by counterplay of color. 
It is very fluid and free of the static 
qualities that can plague such a paint- 
ing. It is, I think, the finest of the 
Suffering Christs. 

There are also some magnificent 
Crucifixions; sometimes the lonesome 
Cross, sometimes with Saint John and 
our Lady. They too are very free, and 
often look “unfinished.” There is more 
violence in handling here than in the 
Christ Mocked. The brush is swifter and 
more agitated, the color more varied 
and threatening. 

In later years Rouault has come to 
paint the gentle Christ walking in the 
countrysides of Palestine with His 
disciples, or alone against the sky in 
contemplation. The palette is very 
much brighter and the canvases seem to 
sing and shout with color. The skies are 
filled with blue and red and yellow as 
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the setting sun hits the low-flying 
clouds. There is joy and there is peace 
in these paintings. 

Rouault has also painted a few Resur- 
rections, triumphant paintings that 
shout their Halleluiahs. These are among 
his most recent oils and show his grow- 
ing tendency toward a freer and more 
abstract style. Christ is seen arms up- 
lifted, bursting from the tomb at His 
feet. The guards crouch in terror upon 
the ground, concealing their faces from 
the dazzling light. There is a tremen- 
dous upthrust in the body of the risen 
Saviour, and the whole feeling is one of 
exultation and glory. The color is rich 
and jewel-like, thick and heavy with 
overpainting, catching the light and 
making the whole picture sparkle. The 
greater freedom in style and brushwork 
make these paintings more difficult to 
appreciate at once; only the color is in- 
stantly appealing to the uninitiated. 
But these last works are above all worth 
the effort involved in coming to a full 
comprehension of them. The reward is 
abundant indeed. 


Tue LANDSCAPES 


Like the gentle Christs and the tri- 
umphant Christs, the landscapes have a 
third, or suffering, partner. These tor- 
tured landscapes are the gloomy. smoke- 
ridden, industrial suburbs of Paris — 
the faubourg or banlieu series. The 
wretched houses seem to reach out to 
swallow up the poor workers returning 
from the grimy factories, whose fiery 
glow in countless smokestacks lights 
the darkening sky. The paintings are 
terrifying studies of one of the worst 
evils and social crimes of our day. 
Rouault, in a brilliant little poem, has 
given us his own interpretation of these 
works: — 

La route monte a l’horizon 

Bordée d’arbres chétifs 

L’?homme courbé rentre en son locatis 
Humide et triste 

S’endort d’un lourd sommeil 


Et refera demain 
Ce qu’il a fait la veille.4 


More recently the landscapes have 
been country scenes filled with sunlight 
and hope. Lake shores quiet and shim- 
mering, with perhaps a sail or two on the 
water, hillsides and vales green and 
fresh; colorful, flaming skies. These oils 
are like a great color fugue whirling 
around and around and overpowering 
the senses. 

With Rouault’s color, the only possible com- 


parison is with the vibrations of sound or 
with the vibrations of feeling.® 


The art of Georges Rouault began in 
gloom. The dark and sinister paintings 
that characterized his early work have 
passed away like night clouds with the 
coming of the morning. In his old age he 
has come to a new peace and joy and 
hope, a vast serenity. 

I spent my life painting twilights. I ought to 
have the right now to paint the dawn.® 
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BEHOLD THE SPIRIT. A STUDY IN 
THE NECESSITY OF MYSTICAL 
RELIGION. By Alan W. Watts. New 
York: Pantheon. $2.75. 

This work was written by one who is 
not a Roman Catholic and is addressed 
to persons of various Christian faiths 
and even still more to many who are 
interested in religion but are not satisfied 
with Christianity as it is presented by 
any of the denominations. It is an 
earnest plea for a more mystical reli- 
gion and religious life. It would have us 
give less attention to the form of Chris- 
tianity and very much more to the 
meaning. Beyond Christian doctrines, 
precepts, and symbols there is “the 
meaning . . . God Himself, the ulti- 
mate Reality, not as an idea conceived 
but as a reality experienced.” 

It is contended that there is at present 
a great need for religion with more of 
the mystical element about it: On the 
one hand, great numbers of men are 
clamoring for it, at least in the sense 
that they are discontented with what 
they have, and that what really would 
satisfy them, though they may not 
know it expressly, is mystical religion. 


On the other hand teachers of religion, 
even the clergy and theologians, have 
to too great an extent proposed only the 
more obvious and external forms of 
religion. As a matter of fact, the author 
believes that in the evolution of culture 
and religion in our Western world, a 
stage is imminent in which mysticism 
will be far more prevalent and influential 
than it has been. 

When the “second religiousness” 
comes, there will be more consciousness 
of union with God. This is the essence 
of mysticism as it is understood by the 
author. Men will transcend other things 
of lesser moment in religion and keep 
themselves in this realization of union 
with God. This union is given rather 
than attained. But to accept it, one 
must be more completely free from pride 
than most good people are. The mysti- 
cism which it is hoped will come when 
men are more mature religiously is in a 
special way “‘incarnational”’; it is bound 
up with the Incarnation, with the 
sacramental system, and with the utility 
and importance of matter in the divine 
scheme of things. After men sufficiently 
realize union with God, holiness will 
follow as a fruit of it. A deeper experi- 
ence of God will have as a consequence 
a much more thorough understanding 
of the doctrines of religion and a better 
knowledge of God Himself. The prac- 
tice of morality will be less legalistic, 
less external, less imitative, and far 
more profoundly religious. Matter will 
be looked upon differently, and there 
will be less in Christian behavior to 
suggest a Manichaean horror of it. The 
liturgy, of which much is made by the 
author, will be the formal and sacra- 
mental expression of mystical union 
with God. Beyond this there will be the 
practice of everyday action. The mystic 
will arrive at a point at which, in what- 
ever he does, no matter how profane it 
may seem, he will maintain a close 
union with God. 


‘Georges Rouault. Letter to the author. 
Poem taken from Soliloques by Georges 
Rouault. 
The road mounts to the horizon 
Bordered by lean trees 
And a man bent over walks that road 
to his lodging 
Perspiring and sad 
And sleeps a heavy sleep 
And will do all over again each to- 
morrow 
What he has done the day before. 
5 Art Digest. April 15, 1930. “The New York 
Season.” 
Georges Rouault. Cited in the Magazine of 
Art. “French Art during the Occupation,” 
by Gladys Delmas. March, 1945. 
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Behold the Spirit should help many 
non-Catholics to achieve a religious life 
that is much more interior, rich, and 
satisfying. 

G. Auc. ELLarp, S.J., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
- Saint Marys, Kansas 


MONA LISA’S MUSTACHE. By T. H. 
Robsohn-Gibbings. New York. Knopf. $3.00. 
Here is a smart-aleck book. The au- 
thor’s claim that it is a “dissection of 
modern art” is a bit fanciful, since his 
criticisms center on the lunatic fringe of 
modern manifestations of art. It is no 
trick at all to set up such a straw man 
and then use 265 pages to knock him 
down. The dissection really deals with 
the author’s morbid concern with magic, 
and his thesis, which he borrows from 
Frank K. Kelly — “we are all vulner- 
able to one form of magic or another. 
. . . Magicians and sorcerers have 
held great power in all ages, using dif- 
ferent techniques in different times, and 
ours is an age in which we have wit- 
nessed the rise of masters who could 
throw willing nations into states of 
trance”— makes one wonder why he 
has not included himself among the 
charlatans of the past decades. 

In the course of his tirade Mr. Gib- 
bings does not miss a chance to aim a 
shot at the feudal world and to point to 
the misdeeds of the rich, who, through 
art, were distracted from the harsh 
realities of mass poverty and ignorance. 
. . . Shades of Dr Coulton! And why 
drag in Madame Blavatsky, D. H. Law- 
rence, Henry Miller, the Psychical Re- 
search Society, etc., unless it be for the 
purpose of clouding the issue? It has 
always been the sport of superficial 
“thinkers” to seize upon the vagaries 
and stupidities of charlatans to damn 
any sincere or logical evolution, whether 
in the arts or literature, but it is hardly 
a constructive method and leads only 
to further chaos and confusion. 

When he deals with architecture, the 
author rightly points to the fallacy of 
those designers who “never wearied of 
repeating that man has no more signifi- 
cance than a stone,” but here again he 
deals with the lunatic fringe in which 
the designer, confused and without any 
conviction, is responsible for the evolu- 
tion of another style which bears little 
relation to human realities. Such de- 
signers merely create another academi- 
cism for the one they ridicule. But there 
are many architects who do not in- 
dulge in the “‘machine for living” antics 
and who strive earnestly for freedom 


from the forms of a moribund past. 
Nor does freedom from the moribund 
forms of the past mean a break with 
tradition. Indeed, the true modernist is 
often the one who is really in tune with 
tradition, in the sense that he seeks to 
add his link to the chain of tradition. 
And the same can be said of the work 
of normal painters and sculptors. 
Perhaps Mr. T. H. Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings has attended too many of the 
cocktail parties where the aberrations 
of queer people have been aired, and 
his reactions have led him to see magic 
where only stupidity and charlatanry 
were apparent. In the process of de- 
bunking the lunatic fringes of ‘“‘mod- 
ern” art the author has only left his 
reader with a vacuum. 
Maurice LAvANOoUxX, 
New York 


(This review first appeared in‘‘ America’? for February 
7, 1948, and is here reprinted with permission.) 


SHARPS AND FLATS IN FIVE DEC- 
ADES. By William F. Finn, C.S.P. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $3.75. 

With remarkable vigor and delight- 
ful informality, Father Finn has added 
his odyssey of fifty years in music to his 
several volumes on music as such. The 
story is a portrait of an idealist and his 
struggle against all odds. 

In musical idiom, Father Finn enun- 
ciates his ground bass, ‘‘the fundamental 
truth” of the art. “Music (after religion and 
racial prepossessions) is the most powerful 
spiritual instrumentality by which human 
beings can be moved.” It is the struggle to 
propagate this idealistic belief that will 
arouse the interest of the reader sensi- 
tive to the intense desire of the artist to 
scale the heights of Parnassus. 

The embryo stage of the future con- 
ductor when the organist at Boston’s 
cathedral intimated the soul of music in 
his improvisations, when another insin- 
uated musical significance into the Jn 
exitu Israel de Egypto, when a worn-out 
tenor inspired the Boston lad with his 
rendition of the Rorate Coeli and Tenebrae 
awakened his soul: all these arouse one 
to a sense of the true potency of Catho- 
lic musical culture. It may cause us, in 
the year of 1948, to question in how 
many churches throughout the land the 
souls of the successors of Father Finn are 
to-day being awakened, being moved by 
the powerful influence of one of the finer 
media of Catholic culture. 

In an age when real religious music is 
sung in fewer churches than there are 
museums on the land, one’s interest 
must be aroused by this intensive search 


for the soul of music in beautiful sound. 
Many a seasoned choirmaster will blush 
with shame when he reads of the pre- 
possessions of “‘Willie”’ Finn in his ’teens, 
bent on discovering the mystical quali- 
ties of music. 

In 1904 at Old Saint Mary’s in Chi- 
cago Father Finn founded the Paulist 
Choir. With a wheezing organ and two 
small boys, one Italian, one Irish, he 
began the history of a choral unit des- 
tined to spread the name of the Paulist 
community from coast to coast. With its 
mellifluous, mystic sound it would win 
souls; it would recreate and revitalize 
the choral tradition of the United States. 
(How many choirs have been founded 
by how many professional musicians, 
faint of heart, myopic in vision, weak in 
determination! How many wheezing 
organs are there, and how many chroni- 
cally catarrhal choirs spewing forth the 
venerable words of the mass in utterly 
decadent fashion!) 

From these humble beginnings came 
the limpid, ethereal tone that was to dis- 
tinguish the Paulist Choir, a tradition 
carried on to-day by Father Finn’s suc- 
cessor, the Reverend Joseph Foley, 
C.S.P. (Father Foley is also director of 
the choir of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
as successor to Dr Becket Gibbs, its 
director for many years.) From these 
awkward circumstances came an inter- 
pretation of music designed to move, to 
activate the dull and sluggish soul to 
spiritual thoughts, to good deeds. 

Not content with remaining within 
the bounds of the sanctuary, Father 
Finn took his choral unit the length and 
breadth of the country, and even to Eu- 
rope. Into every village and hamlet of 
any size, with all the fervor of an evan- 
gelist the message was carried. Exhibi- 
tionism? How many choral units could 
perform creditably when taken from 
their choir lofts, from the resonant 
vaults and arches of their churches; how 
many could face the hard reality of the 
concert stage? 

One must question, after reading this 
fifty-year journey to Parnassus and 
learning of the exhilarating discoveries 
along the route, why the spirit of slug- 
gishness and decadence still prevails. 
Surely a man and an organization which 
could inspire the founding of so notable 
an institution as the Westminster Choir 
College might have moved our church 
authorities to some action. A man on his 
way to Parnassus might have had with 
him a large company. Others might 
have been moved, thousands of them, by 
the idealism of Father Finn. 
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Such an organized trek would have 
demanded a breadth of spirit in the ad- 
ministrative authorities to assign any 
man, much less a member of an order or 
congregation, to such a preéminent posi- 
tion. A concerted movement would 
have required munificent material sup- 
port which was—and is—seldom 
forthcoming for so evanescent a spiritual 
goal as that of good music. 

This autobiography demonstrates that 
the ardor of Father Finn’s enthusiasm 
has been adequate protection against 
chill winds blowing down the northern 
slopes of Parnassus. Despite the seeming 
failures, disheartening episodes, he has 
been successful; for here he betrays a 
genial, a spiritual detachment, a de- 
termination to continue upward in quest 
of music (“‘. . . after religion and racial 
prepossessions . . . the most powerful 
spiritual instrumentality by which hu- 
man beings can be moved’’). 

The autobiography of Father Finn 
will teach others how wonderful is the 
vision, how delightful (though difficult) 
is the ascent of Mount Parnassus. Sharps 
and Flats in Five Decades will be the in- 
spiration and challenge to many a de- 
jected idealist. 

J. B. WELcH, 
New York University 


I SING OF A MAIDEN. By Sister M. 
Therese. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.50. 

Any significant anthology of Marian 
poetry is of necessity a collection of 
verse that has long since established it- 
self beyond the need of literary praise 
or critical analysis. A new book of 
poems to Mary the Mother of God must 
derive its excellence from new organiza- 
tion, new comprehensiveness, new in- 
clusions. These qualifications describe 
the volume, J Sing of a Maiden, and 
promise it a place as perhaps the most 
complete of all anthologies of our Lady 
in English. 

This new book dedicated to Mary, 
Mother of the Saviour, is the careful, 
sensitive, and scholarly work of Sister 
Thérése of the Sisters of the Divine 
Savior. She is well established in the 
literary world through her volumes of 
delicate poetry, Now There Is Beauty and 
Give Foan a Sword, as well as for her crit- 
ical prose. For her present work she has 
set herself the task of searching the 
Scriptures from the beginning of Genesis 
through the Apocalypse, of examining 
related literatures down the centuries 
for songs to Mary. The result adds 
copious and impressive proof that Mary 


has inspired by far the most as well as 
the best poetry in the world. 

Particular interest inheres in the wide 
and rich inclusiveness of the poems. 
They appear in chronological order 
under eight significant captions, the 
first being, ‘In the Beginning of His 
Ways,” and the last, “Lady of Letters.” 
All but the very scholarly reader will 
be surprised to find the Greek an- 
thologist, the erly Eanglish Cynewulf, 
the German romanticist Goethe, the 
Victorian Robert Bridges, the contem- 
porary T. S. Eliot meet before this single 
shrine. No reader can miss the poig- 
nance of this prayer of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner: 


To the Sistine Madonna 
Mary, most serenely fair, 
Hear an unbeliever’s prayer. 
Nurtured in an austere creed, 
Sweetest Lady, she has need 
Of the solace of thy grace; 
See the tears that stain her face 
As she kneels to beg your love, 
You whom no one told her of. 

Sister Thérése has included only one 
of her own poems in the volume, a song 
of presentation, aptly entitled “I Send 
Our Lady.” It begins: 


I may not venture to your door 
And lift the latch, as I would do; 
I send Our Lady in my stead 
To-night, to comfort you. 


By this gracious token and the stan- 
zas which follow the reader guesses by 
fine poetic implication the doors of song 
that have been opened to him and the 
world that lies beyond. 

SistER M. MADELEVA, 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Holy Cross, Indiana. 


A ROSARY CHAIN. By Sister Mary 
Dominic, O.P. Oxford: Blackfriars Pub- 
lishing Company. 5/6. 

Discriminating readers look more 
and more to the Dominicans at Oxford 
for basic Catholicity, fine scholarship, 
excellent taste. To their publications, 
Blackfriars and The Life of the Spirit, they 
have recently added a third Blackfriars 
enterprise, the publication of books. In 
this the editor, Father Conrad Pepler, 
O.P., has a family tradition and a fam- 
ily apostolate on which to lean. The 
making of beautiful books is an explicit 
labor of love for the Ditchling Press. 
Every detail of the slender volume A 
Rosary Chain manifests this loving care: 
jacket, handmade paper, handset type, 
and the Bicci frontispiece of the nativity. 

The text itself is a series of fifteen 
short poems on the mysteries of the 


rosary by Sister Mary Dominic, O.P. 
These she has enriched with pertinent 
texts from the Scriptures and selections 
from the Dominican breviary and the 
Doctors of the Church. The result is a 
jewelled rosary, set with gems of the 
Holy Spirit. This character and quality 
of the book are illustrated by the texts 
and poem, “The Ascension of Our 
Lord”: 
And he led them out as far as Bethenia .. . 
. and lifting up his hands, he blessed them 
and whilst he blessed them, he departed from 


them and was carried up into heaven. 
Saint Luke xxiv 50, 51 


Great treasure hath the Traveler brought, 
Homing from far-off lands. 

Loveliest in all Heaven’s court, 

The Rubies in His hands... . 

Shining on His hastening feet 

They dim the gold and crystal street 


But in the casket of His Heart 
The whole world’s ransom lies apart. 


Christ kept his scars . . . to wear them as an 
everlasting trophy of his victory .. . anda 
special beauty will appear in the places scarred 
by the wounds. 

Saint Thomas, Summa IIIa, 0.54, a 4. 


For the reconciliation of creation and 
crucifixion these lines are best: 


Consummatum Est 


God ended his work . . . and he rested 
from all the work which he had done . . . 
and he saw that it was good. Genesis ii 2. 


The work is done. 

The stricken world again is fair, 

For the Tree of Life hath blossomed there. 
Cleansed in his Heart’s mysterious tide, 
Earth, sea and sky are purified. 

God seeth that His work is good 

And resteth on the saving Rood. 


In this era of the rosary the book is 
one to praise, to meditate upon, to love. 
SisTER M. MADELEvA, 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Holy Cross, Indiana. 


THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM. A 
Meditative Study. By Dom Aelred Graham, 
O.S.B. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. $4.00. 

Each new theological synthesis is a 
fresh heralding of Christ’s good news, 
profitable for all to hear; and if the 
freshly writ theology is also phrased in 
the language of the laity, it can be 
serviceable within the Church for clergy 
and laity, and outside the Church can 
help those multitudes not members of 
the household of the Faith. A very de- 
served welcome is owing to Dom Ael- 
red’s latest book, which essays to present 
in one work both the scriptural testi- 
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mony and the dogmatic teaching about 
Jesus Christ. 

While years of reflective reading 
stand behind this book, its author, a 
monk of Ampleforth Abbey, bears 
erudition lightly. The scriptural por- 
trait of Christ is here set out, now in the 
venerable wording of the Douay-Rheims 
(D-R), now in the elegance of Father 
Spencer (S), the modern forcefulness of 
Monsignor Knox (K), or the masterful 
dignity of the Westminster Version (W), 
as suits the need of each part and para- 
graph. Clarity, intelligibility, freshness, 
vigor, and richness characterize the 
testimony of the inspired text, Holy 
Writ being here a fountain of living 
_ water welling up on every page. 
Readers are herein alone richly re- 
warded. 

The method and content of the work 
are quickly indicated by glancing over 
the chapter-heads: I “The Point of View 
of the Church”; II ‘The Life-Work of 
Jesus Christ” (ten sections); III ‘““The 
Personality of Jesus Christ’ (five sec- 
tions); IV “The Divine Redeemer’ 
(four sections); V ‘The Consequences 
of the Incarnation” (two sections); 
VI “The Incarnation Through the 
Ages” (two sections); VII ‘Looking 
Before and After.” 

How the New Testament picture fits 
into the Old Testament milieu; how the 
apostolic age flows from Christ; how the 
Church of the Fathers, that of the 
Councils and Schoolmen, and that of 
contemporary churchmen carry forward 
the deathless deposit of faith in the Son 
of God —that is the glowing theme 
throughout: ‘‘What Jesus Christ was 
yesterday, and is to-day, He remains 
forever.” If we walk as a rule in the 
company of the great men of the past, 
especially Augustine and Aquinas, we 
are also often in the presence of such 
contemporaries as Lagrange and Le- 
breton, De Grandmaison and Prat and 
Garrigou-Lagrange. Encyclicals of Pius 
x1 (Kingship of Christ) and of Pius xm 
(Scripture, Mystical Body) are import- 
ant twentieth century doctrinal formu- 
laries. Even the best in Brunner and 
Gore and Temple and Kiekegaard and 
Niebuhr are built into the buttresses of 
the larger temple about Christ. 

Let us offer a few instances of the 
author’s style. The first deals with the 
seating arrangement of the Last Supper: 


Our Lord and the disciples were reclining on 
cushions or low couches at the table, Eastern 
fashion, with their feet at the farthest distance 
from it. They would be resting on the left elbow, 
leaving the right hand free to take food. We do 


not know the exact position of each in relation 
to their Host; but John held a place of honor 
next to Him, for he could easily turn half back 
and rest his head on the Lord’s breast, so being 
able to speak to Him unheard by the others. 
Peter must have been close to John. Judas, 
treasurer and steward of the company, was 
doubtless next to Jesus on the other side. He 
would thus be available for receiving and 
carrying out orders. They were still at the 
earlier part of the meal, where the Master of 
the house and those at table ate the herbs 
dipped in sauce. It was customary for a host to 
show special honor to one of his guests by him- 
self dipping a choice morsel of food and hand- 
ing it to him. Jesus selected the betrayer for 
this act of favor. It was His last appeal. 


Our next citation has to do with 
heresies and councils: 


We need not here trace the history of preceding 
controversies; it must suffice to note that, subse- 
quently to the Nicene Council (A.D. 325) — 
where Our Lord had been proclaimed to be 
“of one substance with the Father’? — there 
arose two heresies, Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism, which, though mutually opposed, 
alike departed from the central truth. Both 
agreed with the Church in acknowledging 
Christ’s divinity and humanity, but they dis- 
agreed in their account of the manner in which 
the two natures were united. Nestorianism 
dissolved the unity of His person, and, by im- 
plication, made Christ less than God. Mono- 
physitism confused the two natures in one, 
merging the human into the divine, and thus, 
in its anxiety to make Him more than man, 
actually made Him something quite different 
from man. We shall see now how the Catholic 
position, which is the “golden mean” between 
these two opposing errors, harmonizes with all 
the New Testament has told us about Our 
Lord. 


The spotlight is again on Monophysi- 


tism in this passage: 


Monophysitism, like every heresy, served the 
purpose of throwing the true doctrine into 
sharper relief. Again, like most heresies, it can 
be seen as true in what it affirms, false in what 
it denies. Monophysitism holds that Jesus is the 
God-Man, but refuses to acknowledge that he 
is both God and man. It took the view that Our 
Lord’s human nature was changed into the di- 
vine nature, much in the way that a drop of 
wine thrown into the sea loses itself and be- 
comes water. 


Or, lastly, this with regard to the in- 
most nature of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart: 


It should be remembered, however, that 
though His Heart is in itself truly adorable, It 
is not to be thought of as an isolated organ, but 
rather, in the words of Pope Pius vi, “as the 
Heart of Jesus, that is, the heart of the person 
of the Word, to Whom it is inseparably united.” 
It is better, than, to consider the Sacred Heart 
in union with the whole interior life of the 
God-Man, of which It is, so to say, the gener- 
ative force. 


This reviewer’s copy is still interlaced 


with book-marks indicating striking 
passages for quotation. Better, then, de- 


termine now to buy the book and read 

it at your leisure. Dom Aelred’s scholar- 
ship puts us all in his debt. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J., 

Saint Mary’s College, 

Saint Marys, Kansas. 


LITERARY SOURCES OF ART HIs- 
TORY: AN ANTHOLOGY OF TEXTS 
FROM THEOPHILUS TO GOETHE. 
Selected and edited by Elizabeth Gilmore 
Holt. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
$6.00. 

Historical phases in the advance of 
fine arts theory and practice are re- 
corded in these documentary sources. 
The letters, chronicles, discourses, notes, 
lectures, dissertations here given in 
English translation are the bases for 
much of our artistic progress. These 
documents also partially depict the 
characters and the personalities of many 
who have made major contributions in 
the last thousand years to such progress. 

The portion of our cultural heritage 
conveniently offered in this volume 
comes from a widely diverse group — 
monks, bishops, saints, artists, critics, 
writers. Subjects are equally diverse. 
Centuries and different outlooks on life 
separate Raul Glaber, a Cluniac monk 
describing in 1003 the rising interest in 
church building, and Joshua Reynolds 
discoursing on art as the first president 
of the Royal Academy. Among the 
particularly interesting and valuable 
sections are accounts written in 1090 of 
the building by Abbot Desiderius of 
Monte Cassino and of the rebuilding by 
Abbot Suger of the abbey of Saint 
Denis in the first half of the twelfth 
century; a letter from Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux on the subject of ecclsiastical 
ornamentation; the story of the rebuild- 
ing, by architect William of Sens, of 
Canterbury Cathedral; discussion of 
methods in the various arts and crafts: 
architecture, painting, sculpture, stained 
glass, fresco, gesso, and goldleaf work; 
Ghiberti’s story of his successful designs 
for the bronze doors of the baptistry in 
Florence; Michelangelo’s contract for 
his Pieté and his David, his correspon- 
dence regarding the difficulties con- 
nected with the execution of his com- 
missions, and his poetry; the treatises of 
Leonardo da Vinci in many fields; the 
views of Serlio and Palladio on architec- 
ture; excerpts from decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent on religious art; the com- 
parative rating by Roger de Piles in 
1708 of noted painters; writings on art 
by Albrecht Diirer, Poussin, Rembrandt, 
Hogarth, Diderot. 
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Short biographical notes and supple- 
mentary footnotes further enrich this 
scholarly anthology. For the most part 
the translations are in modern English. 
Much of the color and character of the 
originals has thus probably been lost. 
However, such treatment appears war- 
ranted in a work intended for teachers 
and students who lack the time or the 
means to consult the originals. Readers 
with artistic interests will find the col- 
lection rich and rewarding. 

This book, outstanding for its scholar- 
ship and for the dignity and beauty of 
its format, is another example of fine 
work done by the Princeton University 
Press. 

LAWRENCE E. Mawn, 
Alhambra, California. 


POST-WAR CHURCH BUILDING. A 
Practical Handbook. Edited by Ernest Short, 
with an Introduction by Fohn Rothenstein. 
Illustrated. London: Hollis and Carter. 30/. 

In the introduction John Rothenstein 
somewhat straddles both the conserva- 
tive and contemporary hurdles and sets 
the pace for much of what the other 
contributors write in this book. For ex- 
ample, he remarks: “‘The architects of 
our new churches should not, therefore, 
refrain from making the fullest use of the 
traditional styles, always provided that 
every fragment that is imitated is 
brought into the closest harmony with 
the life of the new building.” A nice 
trick, if it can be done! 

An interesting chapter, ““The Great 
Adventure: a New Church,” by Stanley 
Eley, Prebendary of Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, deals with the problem of providing 
new churches in sections where the shift 
of populations, due to large-scale hous- 
ing developments, has created needs 
beyond financial solution. This is also 
true in many parts of the United States, 
and this economic necessity will prove 
to be a stumbling-block to the archae- 
ologically-minded architects, while pro- 
viding a challenge for others with dar- 
ing and imagination. Much of this chap- 
ter and a good portion of the book itself 
deal with the problems affecting more 
particularly the Protestant churches, 
though allusion is often made to those 
which concern the Catholic Church. 

In the chapter “Styles and Require- 
ments,” Sir Charles Nicholson also 
nicely straddles the issue, and his thesis 
can be summarized in his statement: 
“When the time comes to put things in 
order again, it is to be hoped that en- 
thusiasm will not outrun discretion, and 
that reformers will not destroy what has 


hitherto been spared.” This leaves us 
marking time in a discreet but somewhat 
negative manner. 

In “Church and Community,” a dis- 
tinguished architect, N. F. Cachemaille- 
Day, gives much needed advice to those 
who will have to plan these community 
buildings; and if this bit of advice is fol- 
lowed: “‘ . . . the first need is that the 
churches should have the elementary 
qualities of good architecture — scale, 
proportion, and a proper appreciation 
of space; for this last is a primary quality 
of architecture in the sense of abstract 
beauty,”’ this chapter will have yielded 
its best. 

Another architect, Hope Bagenal, 
writes on ‘“‘Church Acoustics.’’ He 
rushes in where some angels fear to 
tread, and he is on tenuous ground when 
he alludes to galleries in Lutheran 
churches which produced: “ . . . anin- 
crease in sound absorption and a notice- 
able shortening of reverberation . . .” 
and this “‘set the scene for Bach.” True, 
but it also set the scene for the type of 
music which is more fitting for the con- 
cert hall than a Catholic church. 

But the problem of acoustics, is a 
serious one to-day, and it can be as- 
sumed that a measure of preventive 
work might be done in designing church 
interiors in such a way that good acous- 
tics would result, rather than by at- 
tempting to correct defects after a 
church has been erected. Mr Bagenal 
does not hint at this possibility. 

Discussing ‘‘Church Windows: Mod- 
ern Stained Glass,” Judith D. Guillum 
Scott first lays down the principle that 
such work should be undertaken in con- 
sultation with the architect and not left 
entirely in the hands of the pastor or 
donor. Very true. And the author of this 
chapter treats of the problem of provid- 
ing glass windows in an understanding 
manner. She realizes the futility of 
harking back to the past and welcomes 
the technique evolved, or to be evolved, 
by creative artists. And she also makes a 
plea for lighter windows. 

“Bells and Bell Towers,’ by Albert 
A. Hughes, brings up a subject long neg- 
lected in many churches in the United 
States. Mr Hughes offers valuable in- 
formation for the construction of bell 
towers and the installation of bells, 
large and small. 

Since Geoffrey Webb’s book, The 
Liturgical Altar, has long been out of 
print, his chapter, “Building and Fur- 
nishing an Altar, according to the Ro- 
man Rite,” is valuable for readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts. It contains much of 


the data which made the book valuable 
for architects and all those concerned 
with the construction of altars and sanc- 
tuaries. 

In the chapters, “The Anglican Tra- 
dition: Ornaments and Fittings” by 
Frances C. Eeles, O.B.E., and “Church 
Plate” by Judith D. Guillum Scott, will 
be found much useful data of an ar- 
chaeological nature. 

The author of the chapter, “Heating 
and Ventilation,’ Bertram Shore, be- 
gins with this statement: “The keen 
churchwarden or church councillor, 
reading this book to fit himself better 
for the work of improving his ancient 
church or building a new one perfectly, 
and arriving at the heading of this chap- 
ter, will, I think, suddenly feel flat: 
‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here,’ 
and join the uncreative, uninspiring 
ranks of those who acquiesce in old evils 
which we can now safely do without.” 
Mr Shore is too modest. He, of course, 
is concerned with the “relatively cold 
and damp” English climate. He states 
that “‘ ... our fathers were not too 
soft to worship in them... ” (the 
unheated English churches of old) but 
he wisely concludes that there is no 
need to accept such hardships to-day. 
Wise man. After stating basic principles, 
Mr Shore treats of the aesthetic prob- 
lem, which is too often neglected by the 
heating contractor; he then goes on to 
suggest a number of physical require- 
ments in the control and distribution of 
heat. In the historical survey he alludes 
to the Roman-British concept of com- 
fort, largely based on the availability of 
cheap labor (there is a modern problem 
for you!); then he speaks of the me- 
diaeval bonfire method of heating, with 
the unfortunate conflagrations caused 
by such simple methods. And Mr Shore 
suggests that these open braziers probably 
caused builders to “‘create a fireproof 
ceiling [vault] in mediaeval buildings.” 
Here we meet our friend functionalism. 
And Mr Shore states a principle dear to 
the heart of the creative architect when 
he remarks: “As with most of the 
glorious features of English mediaeval 
work, the glories arose from the urge to 
make beautiful a feature which was 
desirable for practical reasons.’ Sec- 
tions in this chapter deal with: large 
grilled stoves: low-pressure hot-water 
pipes in grating-covered trenches; low- 
pressure hot-water radiator system; 
high-pressure hot-water radiator sys- 
tem; oven-heated air; low-pressure hot- 
water under-floor heating; gas heaters; 
electrically heated oil radiators; elec- 
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tric radiant heaters; electric convector 
heaters; low-temperature electric un- 
der-floor heating. The choice is yours! 
Mr Shore deals with “Church Lighting” 
in the same thorough and interesting 
manner. 

For the choirmaster and the singers, 
Andrew Freeman, B. Mus., deals with 
**The Organ in the Post-War Church.” 
One of his first statements will be wel- 
comed: “It is probable that those re- 
sponsible for the arrangement of post- 
war churches will, in many instances, 
decide that their organ shall be placed 
in or near the chancel.” We hope so, 
for only through such an arrangement 
can we be rid of the concert-type choir 

_in a rear gallery which so often results in 
a competition with the celebrant. Mr 
Freeman envisages other possible loca- 
tions, and his objection to the location 
of the choir in the chancel, because 
« . .. even a minimum of movement 
is noticeable and distracting . . . ’? can 
easily be met by planning the chancel 
(the sanctuary) in such a way that the 
singers are one side, or even behind, the 
altar, and thus screened from the public 
gaze, as noted in the Motu Proprio. 

The chapter on ‘Church Wood- 
work,” by Llewellyn E. Williams, will 
delight the heart of the gothicist, and the 
prudent soul will welcome the warning 
“|. . the craftsman must hold a mid- 
dle course between two extremes.” The 
more adventurous soul will also be con- 
forted by being told that: “The old 
craftsman was eager to try something 
new, being himself somewhat of a mod- 
ernist in his time, and, paradoxically, 
the modern traditionalist, shy at adopt- 
ing new methods and materials, fearful 
to try new forms for which there is no 
precedent in old work, is not following 
the tradition of English craftsmanship 
at all.”’ Excellent advice is given in the 
section devoted to seating, and we could 
wish that Mr Freeman’s preference for 
chairs instead of pews was shared by 
the clergy in the United States — at 
least in small country churches. 

The last chapter is devoted to a con- 
sideration of “An English Church and 
Its Surroundings,”’ by Sir Charles Nich- 
olson. It contains much advice concern- 
ing the planning of the parish unit. 

The illustrations in this book should 
not disturb anyone, and no matter how 
much the contributors have labored to 
give both sides of these questions, it is 
quite evident that they yearn for the 
good old days and they accept our times 
as an unfortunate necessity. 

Maurice LAVANOUX. 


Correspondence 


Goshen, New York 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

In the November issue of LrrurcicaL 
Arts, Mr Joseph Salerno essayed a reply 
to my letter which you graciously pub- 
lished in your May, 1947, issue. Let me 
state first of all that I do not in the very 
least question the sincerity and honesty 
that inspired Mr Salerno’s comments. 
I am sure he agrees that open-minded- 
ness, reciprocal respect, and good will 
need never be by-passed in controversy. 

It is clear that our disagreement is 
not just a question de gustibus on trends 
and styles in art. We are in conflict on 
the very aim and scope of religious art. 
After accusing me of misunderstanding 
the true meaning of tradition in church 
art, Mr Salerno says that “‘the Church 
has found it necessary continually to re- 
state and re-define its doctrines in con- 
temporary terms . . .” and adds: “this 
is precisely what the Catholic artist 
should be called upon to do. This is true 
tradition.” 

Surely, Mr. Salerno will not endow 
our artist with some form of ex cathedra 
authority and infallibility to state and 
define Catholic doctrine as his moods 
inspire him. Being traditional in church 
art is neither this, nor is it to copy past 
accomplishments in cheap imitation. 
That art is traditional in the Church 
which (to use the words of a recent Ro- 
man document, a vertitable magna carta 
for all Catholic artists) respects “‘the 
artistic and liturgical language which 
the Church as a teacher has created in 
the course of almost two thousand 
years . . . [a language] in which she 
speaks to the souls of the faithful, and 
the souls of the faithful speak to God. 
Christian artists cannot ignore that 
language. They must learn and respect 
it.’ (Osservatore Romano, March 28, 
1947.) 

Note the broad term “language” as 
used in the document instead of a more 
restrictive word, such as form or Style. 
This gives the artist the widest possible 
field in which to exercise his creative 
genius. As long as he does not forget 
that the Church does not exist for the 
sake of his art, but his art for the sake 
of the Church, it matters little if he uses 
the technique of Chartres’ glass-makers, 
of Raphael, or of Rouault. 

It is in the frame of this broad outlook 
that we must place and view the words 
of Pius x1 as I quoted them in my May 
letter. Said Pius: ‘‘[The Church] opens 


wide her doors and heartily welcomes 
any good and truly progressive de- 
velopment of the grand and venerable 
artistic traditions which through the 
centuries, in diverse places, and under 
different social and ethical conditions, 
have inspired ever new and beautiful 
creations.” 

Among these “ever new and beautiful 
creations,’ Mr Salerno is loath to in- 
clude even the best that the renaissance 
produced in the field of religious art. 
It must pain him to see Michelangelo’s 
Pieta set upon an altar in Catholicism’s 
greatest temple. Why, it would have 
been better for both religion and art if 
Saint Peter’s itself had never been built! 
For him, the world of art should have 
come to an end with the completion of 
Chartres. Thereafter, any effort of cre- 
ative genius in any other direction was 
bound to be extra viam. 

We might ask him if a truly progres- 


"sive development was feasible and legiti- 


mate only if it trod in the path of the 
gothic tradition. And when he tells 
us that all in the renaissance is “arbi- 
trary reversion to a pagan art... 
fraud, bad imitation, sham exhibition- 
ism, the triumph of the Ego,” we shall 
certainly respect his right to that opin- 
ion. Likewise, I am sure he will respect 
the opinion of those among us who feel 
that the plastic art of Italy, the painting 
of Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian, and Cor- 
reggio, the sculpture of Donatello, 
Michelangelo, and Sansovino, the ar- 
chitecture of Bramante, Omodeo, and 
the Venetian Lombardi, however much 
inbued with the spirit of the classical 
revival, represents a free, intelligent 
product of the renaissance. 

As a matter of fact, the Church did 
admit into (and shows no intention of 
withdrawing from) her temples many 
creations of the renaissance which suc- 
cessive generations have revered for 
their religious inspiration as well as for 
the perfection of their technical execu- 
tion. Pius x1’s thoughts must have been 
on these creations, too, when he spoke of 
““ever new and beautiful creations .. . 
inspired through the centuries, in di- 
verse places, and under different social 
and ethical conditions. . . .” 

But, then, Mr Salerno is, by his own 
admission, ‘‘a little suspicious” of the 
Church when she speaks her mind in 
matters of art, even when she does it 
through her most authoritative spokes- 
man. This may account for the painful 
twist he gives another passage of Pius’s 
discourse. He actually sees in it a whole- 
sale condemnation of all that was pro- 
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duced in the field of religious art before 
the renaissance. 

The Pontiff, who had delved for years 
in the manuscripts of the Ambrosian and 
Vatican Libraries, spoke of “the crude 
productions that may still be seen in 
certain manuscripts of the darkest period 
of the early middle ages,” and to them 
he compared “‘certain creations of this 
so-called modern art.” Calling “‘har- 
mony and dignity of form’? one of “‘the 
essential elements of all religious art,” 
he further stated that the renaissance 
stress on this very element dispelled a 
good deal of the darkness prevalent in 
the field of art at ‘‘that time,” i.e., the 
period of the early middle ages, when 
not even the structural elements of 
gothic art had as yet been brought into 
being. How can Mr Salerno say that 
with his words, Pius ‘“‘seems to dispose 
of Notre Dame de Paris, Notre Dame de 
Chartres, etc.?” No, the cultured Pope, 
who knew something of art, was not out 
to condemn all that had been produced 
before Giotto, any more than he wished 
to canonize all the creations of the 
renaissance. With unmistakable em- 
phasis, he condemned what the Church 
condemns: all that in art (whatever its 
period, school, or technique) “‘disturbs 
in the least the piety and devotion of 
the faithful.” 

It is significant to note that Mr 
Salerno finds the disturbing element in 
certain contemporary productions a pos- 
itive sign of good religious art. He says: 
“Tt seems to me that the mosaics at 
Ravenna and the glass at Chartres are 
disturbing, too.” I do not know what 
meaning he attaches to the word dis- 
turbing in his context. I celebrated Mass 

-at San Vitale in Ravenna with undis- 
turbed feelings of reverence and devo- 
tion. In any case, is it at all fair to com- 
pare the sublime symbolism of Ravenna 
and Chartres with the soulless, formless, 
_ and positively caricaturesque abstrac- 
tionism of certain pictorial and sculp- 
tural creations we have seen reproduced 
in the pages of LirurcicAL Arts? 

There is singular beauty and stately 
dignity of form in the figures of Raven- 
na’s mosaics. Above all, they breathe 
reverence, and reverence is ultimately 
the touchstone of all genuinely inspired 
religious art. Harmony and dignity 
of form, reverence, “these true ele- 
ments of all church art’ (Pius x1) we 
rightfully expect in all creations of 
whatever period, school, or technique. 
A more careful reading of my letter 
would not have led Mr Salerno to con- 
clude that I consider these qualities 


the exclusive prerogative of renaissance 
religious art. They are evident wherever 
genius and religious inspiration have 
met in the service of the Church: in 
Ravenna’s mosaics, in Chartres’ glass, 
in Michelangelo’s Pieta. 

Sadly, we have found them missing in 
many creations of our contemporary 
artists. There is a tendency among these 
artists literally to shock our souls into 
reverence. Ugliness and distortion are 
their weapons, not beauty and harmony. 
But such is neither the method nor the 
language of the Church. No wonder she 
has clearly and officially signified her 
disapproval (Osservatore Romano, March 
28, 1947; see also LirurcicAL ARTS, 
August, 1947) not with general direc- 
tives, but even going as far as to detail 
the names of the offending artists. We 
may add here that the admirers of these 
creations can find little consolation in 
the thought that such a document does 
not represent the “mens Ecclesiae,” but 
“the opinion and prejudices of persons 
within the Church”. (Editor’s Note, 
LirurcicaL Arts, November 1947.) 
This is a rather presumptuous and 
dangerous “‘forma mentis,”’ particularly if 
it should lead Catholic artists to recrimi- 
nations on directives issued by the Holy 
See. 

The words of Orville L. Binkerd in 
the November issue of LrrurcicAL ARTS 
sum up better than anything I have read 
recently this writer’s view on an issue 
which, it is to be hoped, is being de- 
bated in these pages with some profit. 
He writes: “If our artists are interested 
only in a friendly competition with one 
another or solely in expressing their own 
artistic moods, then the general laity 
will profit little by their achievements. 
And if their work has the merit of being 
worthy of the House of God, surely the 
Church should have a directive deci- 
sion in the matter.”’ And he adds: “Is it 
not possible that the artistic foundations 
of an earlier age may still be our best 
norm for a greater and if possible, better 
art?” 

To these words I fervently give a 
prayerful fiat/ 

Yours truly, 
Father PETER M. Rinator, S. C. 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to Father Rinaldi, may I 
make the following points? 

(1) I do not, of course, regard the 
artist as authority on Catholic doctrine, 
but I do give him authority where his 


own work is concerned. My point was 


that by redefining eternal truths in con-. 
temporary terms, the Church has dem-._ 


onstrated its creative capacity for self- 
renewal. Since it is of the very nature of 
art to be creative, it follows that ‘‘Cath- 
olic” art should not be exception but 
exemplar. The truth, principle, is al- 
ways the same; the form is ever-chang- 
ing. “The fine arts are in the first place 
subject to a law of renewal. . . . The 
creator in art is he who discovers a new 
way in which the brilliance of form can 
be made to shine upon matter. The work 
he is engaged upon. . . henceforth 
belongs to a new kind and requires new 
rules — I mean a new adaptation of the 
first and eternal rules, and even the use 
of viae certae et determinatae not hitherto 
employed, which are at first disconcert- 
ing.” (Art and Scholasticism, by Jacques 
Maritain.) 

(2) The renaissance produced great 
painters and sculptors; it did not pro- 
duce great architecture. Saint Peter’s is 
a solution to a problem, not of building 
but of sculpture. There is not a single 
creative act which proceeds from the 
nature of the work or the means em- 
ployed to achieve it, unless we think 
of the dome, which requires the humili- 
ating device of a chain to keep it from 
collapse. It is difficult to see how in this 
building the artistic or liturgical lan- 
guage of the Church was respected. To 
call it “‘a free, intelligent product of the 
renaissance,” “imbued with the spirit 
of the classical revival” seems to me an 
irreconcilable contradiction in terms. 
Again to quote Maritain: “But when 
artists devote themselves to exploiting 
what has once been discovered, it al- 
most necessarily follows that talent, 
cleverness, sheer technique . . . gain 
the upper hand... .” 

(3) That the world of art should have 
ended with Chartres is precisely what I 
did not say. Chartres represents principle 
in action. This, I say, is great archi- 
tecture. Saint Peter’s is its opposite. 

(4) I still find it difficult to under- 


stand how the fifteenth century could - 


have dispelled anything prevalent in the 
seventh century (let us say) when the 
thirteenth century stood in the way. Be- 
tween those “crude productions” and 
the renaissance is the Western world’s 
golden age. The genesis of the greatest 
of mediaeval art lies in those primitive 
works and their contemporary develop- 
ments in the other arts. It is quite pos- 
sible that we are going through the same 
process to-day. If so, the conclusion is 
obvious. 
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CHAPEL OF SAINT THOMAS MORE, CATHOLIC STUDENT 
CENTRE, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY. THE REVEREND 
LEONARD J. BRUGMAN, DIRECTOR. BARRY BYRNE, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ADVISOR. THE EXTERIOR COLOR IS PREDOM- 
INANTLY WHITE WITH RED AND BLACK PARTS. THE IN- 
TERIOR COLOR IS PREDOMINANTLY GOLD TONE, WITH 
RED AND WHITE PARTS. THE TWO STATUES ARE THE 
WORK OF JOSEPH DE LAURO. 


PAINTING OF THE DESCENT FROM THE 
CROSS, BY FREDERICK C. SHRADY, TO BE 
PLACED IN THE “ELIGIUS KAPPELE” OF 
SAINT STEPHEN’S CATHEDRAL, VIENNA. IT 
IS TWELVE FEET HIGH AND SIX FEET WIDE 


AT THE BOTTOM. THE PAINTING IS A GIFT 


OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES IN 
AUSTRIA AND, IN BEHALF OF AUSTRIA, WAS 
ACCEPTED BY CARDINAL INNITZER. 


Frederick C. Shrady. Born in New York City, 1907. Studied 
at Choate School and at Oxford University. Art Students? 
League, 1926-27; Grande Chaumiére, Paris, 1930; Florence, 
Italy, 1934. Taught painting and drawing in Paris, 1935- 
1939. Paintings in many museums in Europe. Exhibited in’ 
New York, London, Dublin and many provincial cities in 
Europe. Won medal at Paris Exposition, 1937. Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, 1945. 


Dignified Surroundings or Gigantic Ads in a Ballpark 


A suggestion for a large building to accommo- 
date a large number of people for the concele- 
bration of mass; Barry Byrne, architect. This 
plan will appear in a forthcoming book, The 
Mass of the Future, by the Reverend Gerald 
Ellard, S.F., to be published by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. The plan indicates a solution 
to the vexing problem of finding appropriate 
places for concelebration or other large gatherings, 
other than the usual baseball park. 


The following is quoted from a chapter 
of the book: “A multaealtarea to accommo- 
date a large number of people for the 
concelebration of mass presents unusual 
problems. There are no precedents on 
which to base coriclusions, and this fact 
necessitates designing around ideas that 
nave not been tested in use. A plan such 
1s here illustrated, therefore, is more in 
he nature of a tentative scheme for such 
1 vast building than a conclusive idea for 
t. It is made to illustrate possibilities, and 


further development of the architectural 
idea would lead to a building in which the 
congregation’s perception of the liturgy 
would be accompanied by an intensified 
awareness of the large number of ministers 
offering mass together. 

‘Such an intensified perception of the 
concelebrated mass should be the de- 
signer’s principal aim. The fact that one 
hundred and twenty-eight ministers are 
offering the mass in unison must be more 
than a numerical calculation. In contrast, 
the stupendousness of this great, joint 
sacrifice, should be effectively demon- 
strated to the participating worshipers. 
As the seating capacity of this tabernacle 
is seventeen thousand, it will be seen that 
the major problem is to effect an integra- 
tion of this vast nuniber of people with the 
sacrifice. The shape of the building and 
distribution of altars has been made with 
that end in view. An allied problem is that 
of facilitating the reception of communion 


by the entire congregation so that it can 
proceed in an orderly manner and without 
confusion or undue disruption of the con- 
tinuity of the liturgy. 

“The plan, therefore, is a synthesis of 
the factors enumerated in the preceding . 
paragraphs, with the added elements of 
an orderly seating arrangement, ease of 
entrance, circulation, and egress, for both 
the congregation and the ministers. Be- 
cause the plan proposes a distribution of 
groups of altars around the perimeter of 
the building, and a culminating grouping 
of altars at the centre of the building, con- 
sideration had to be given to a like dis- 
tribution of vesting sacristies. 

“The vesting sacristies are directly un- 
der the various sanctuaries and they are 
connected to one another, and to the clergy 
entrances, by a system of corridors under 
the floor of the tabernacle. A toilet and 
coat room would be attached to each 
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SACKIStYs . . - 


THE KIT DEVELOPED FROM TWO SOURCES. MIS- 
sionaries in China who wanted both chalice and ciborium in one 
container, the parts to be interchangeable and the container to be 
metal in a dull or dark finish; then suggestions from Rome to de- 
velop some container that would obviate the necessity of dis- 
tributing Holy Communion from the open paten, because of 
difficulties in the field and particularly at sea in wartime. In- 
quiries also came from jungle territory, because of the hosts blue- 
molding overnight while the missionaries were on their way from 
station to station. The assembly is so arranged that the hosts can 
be placed in the chalice cup, which then sets in the ciborium cup, 
the lid of the ciborium fitting securely and making everything 
tight, with the added protection of the overall case. 

The kit is in use in thirteen countries and seven vicariates in 
Africa, and the comments of all users have been favorable. The 
ostensorium was developed at the request of missionaries so that 


Sacred 
Vessels 
for 


Missionaries 


they might have benediction and holy hour even in the remotest 
places. They asked for simplicity of line and freedom from rays 
and other frills. 

The luna represents a welcome departure. It opens clockwise 
instead of bookwise, precluding any possibility of dropping the 
host. And should the luna accidentally fall, it will not open as 
would the old type. Special care was given to the lens of the 
luna so that it is ordinarily impossible for crumbs to lodge be- 
tween the lens and the gold plate that holds it. 

The chalice and ciborium kit and the ostensorium have been 
uniformly approved, not only in the mission territories but in the 
various dioceses in the United States. 

All these elements have been designed and executed in the 
Frank C. Ziegler shop, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Specifications: 

CHALICE: sterling cup, 314 inches in diameter; base, 4 inches in 
diameter; height, 6 inches; paten, 4 inches in diameter. 

CIBORIUM: sterling cup holding 200 to 250 hosts; height with 
lid, 734 inches. All parts of chalice and ciborium are inter- 
changeable. 

OSTENSORIUM: height, 15% inches; base, 814 inches; aureole, 
814 inches. All gold plated. 

Metal case for chalice and ciborium: 4% inches in diameter 
and 434 inches high. Metal case for ostensorium is 9 inches in 
diameter and 2% high. 

The Cuthbert cross on ciborium is used instead of the frail, 
sharp Roman cross ordinarily placed on mission ciboria. It is 
made of two crosses bound in a circle and easy on the fingers. 
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(5) “Harmony and dignity of form” 
are results, not causes. They exist only 
in relation to the purposes a work of art 


_ is to serve. They are not the “essential . 


elements” of anything. 

(6) The Church quite properly exer- 
cises a certain authority in matters 
which concern sacred art. This is nec- 
essary to prevent any disharmony with 
theological teaching. The ecclesiastical 
authority so exercised, however, cannot 
attempt to judge a work of art as such, 
but only where it specifically falsifies 
theology. But what of the atrocious art 
which now fills our churches? It is not 
offensive in many ways? Granted that 
much contemporary work done in the 
name of creative art is ugly. Is it any 
worse than the work produced in the 
spirit of some revival or other which con- 
stitutes the bulk of our churches and 
everything that is found in them? A re- 
newal is necessary and is the very con- 
dition of the life of art and of the pro- 
duction of great works. 

(7) The most recent encyclical of 
Pius x11 — Mediator Dei — indicates that 
there is some hope. In the section de- 
voted to the ‘‘Externals of the Liturgy” 
we read: “One cannot generally spurn 
and reject out of prejudice new forms 
and styles which are better adapted to 
the new material out of which they are 
fashioned. On the contrary if, with wise 
balance, one avoids excessive realism on 
the one hand and exaggerated ‘sym- 
bolism’ on the other, and takes into 
consideration the needs of the Christian 
community rather than the peculiar 
judgment and personal tastes of artists, 
it is altogether necessary to give a free 
hand to that contemporary art which, 
with due reverence and honor, serves 

. the sacred places and sacred rites. ‘Thus 
it becomes possible for contemporary 
art also to join its voice to the admirable 
canticle of glory that the masters raised 
in past centuries to the Catholic faith.” 
My reaction to all this is similar to 
Father Rinaldi’s reaction to Mr Bink- 
erd’s comments. (The quotation from 
the encyclical is taken from the NOWC 
text published in the Catholic News of 
New York.) 

Yours truly 

JOsEPH SALERNO, 

Architect 
Eprror’s Note: Father Rinaldi is right in 
saying that any questioning of the directives 
of the proper authorities of the Church would 
represent a dangerous frame of mind. Need at 
be said that the Editor will never question 
official authority, whether of the Supreme 
Pontiff or the hierarchy, but he does make a 
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distinction between such authority and the 
opinions of persons within the Church — the 
general clergy— when they speak only as 
private individuals. That is all. 


De Mazenod Scholasticate 
San Antonio 1, Texas 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Here at the Seminary we look for- 
ward to each issue of your fine review. 
It serves as a guide in recalling the prac- 
tical regulations of the Church concern- 
ing church architecture and also in dis- 
cerning what is appropriate and what is 
not in various tendencies of present-day 
art. Your review stimulates our students’ 
interest in true sacred art and helps to 
give them the principles of Catholic 
aesthetics necessary for their future 
ministry. In preparing my classes in 
liturgy, I often go to your review for il- 
lustrations, documentations, and solu- 
tion of practical liturgical problems in 
art, and it is seldom that I do not find 
just what I was looking for. 

Yours truly, 
Pau. J. Decker, O.M.L, 
Professor of Liturgy 


Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

This is to clarify something in your 
editorial notes in the November, 1947 
issue of LirurcicAL ARTS, concerning 
architect Mies van der Rohe. The note 
is presented in a way that will give a 
wrong and unjust idea of him to your 
readers. 

It is unfair to join, without distinc- 
tion, quotations from two articles writ- 
ten in different years and magazines 
(from G. No 13, 1923, and from Der 
Querschnitt, 1924). 

The whole work of an architect of 
such interesting personality as Mies 
should not be condemned after a very 
short and superficial judgment, based on 
the literal interpretation of some words 
written twenty-four years ago. 

The best refutation of your criticism 
may be found in the illustrated book 
(not a catalogue) by Philip C. Johnson, 
published by the Museum of Modern 
Art. A serious study of this book showed 
the lasting value of the work Mies van 
der Rohe. In his work and articles is 
visible the clear understanding he has 
not only of history and architecture but 
of truth, honesty, and perfection. 

Yours truly, 
CELESTINO SANUDO, 
Architect 


Eprror’s Note: The editorial references 
concerning the views of Mies van de Rohe 
were taken from Mr Philip C. Johnson's 
book, published by the Museum of Modern 
Art. The judgment was not a superficial one, 
but was based on a careful reading of the 
Statements of Mies van der Rohe found in 
that book. Whether some of these statements 
were first written twenty-four years ago ts im- 
material in this instance, since they were re- 
printed in this recently published book and 
can thus be presumed to be the views of the 
author to-day. We still object to the state- 
ments quoted in our editorial in the November 
1947, issue, and we can only refer our readers 
to the full text of these remarks of ours. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Let me compliment you on the pro- 
duction of an important and necessary 
magazine. The presentation of liturgical 
art in the United States is valuable to us 
here and now. It gives this country an 
idea of what is being done and what can 
be done to teach, to increase devotion, 
and to give visual pleasure in our 
churches. 

That the sole purpose of art is to give 
visual pleasure is a narrow idea. It may 
be the sole purpose of abstract design, 
but art is something different, a deeper 
thing. The emphasis LirurcicAL ARTs 
places on individual interpretation of 
universal ideas engenders a true sense of 
art and its purpose. 

The simplicity of the format and the 
legibility of type serve to make Lirur- 
GicAL Arts physically distinguished. It 
is in the combination of these factors 
with the clarity of textual matter that 
the magazine finds its true excellence. 
LirurcicaL Arts never talks down to its 
readers, and its very direct treatment of 
a subject which can be easily botched 
by the Ruskin approach is a thing to be 
appreciated. 

My personal indebtedness to the pub- 
lication is of long standing. It was the 
instrument of my introduction to the 
field of religious art and to the works of 
Rouault, Severini, Mestrovic, Girard 
which have since given me great 
pleasure. 

Yours truly, 
ROSALEEN CRAIG 


‘Toronto, Canada 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 
Your visit to Toronto several weeks 
ago, at the invitation of Father Mac- 
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Donald, pastor of Holy Rosary Church, 
to advise him concerning certain con- 
templated changes, was welcome and 
gives me the opportunity to tell you 
that I have long appreciated the work 
done by Lrrurcicat Arts, and our re- 
cent conversations served to convince 
me the more of its vital importance. 
The quarterly could, of course, justify 
its existence by its beautiful reproduc- 
tions and its articles of information, and 
so take its place in the field of art pub- 
lications. But this is not the purpose of 
its existence and, while one cannot rest 
insensible to these features, they are not 
the contributions which make Lirur- 
GICAL Arts unique. For me, it is the 
freshness, courage, and wisdom with 
which the fundamental problems under- 
lying art as a whole, and more especially 
sacred art, are examined, that makes 
the publication so peculiarly attractive 
and satisfying. 

The unrest, both interior and ex- 
terior, among men to-day is but the 
necessary consequence of a lack of order, 
likewise both interior and exterior. So 
much of human thought and human ac- 
tivity has rejected the wisdom that 
should give order to them, that should 
reveal their deepest significance, their 
true relationship, and that should in- 
dicate the direction to their fullest de- 
velopment. Art has certainly not been 
the least wanton in its wilfulness; hence 
the need of reasserting the basic prin- 
ciples of a true philosophy of art and of 
reéxamining in the light of these prin- 
ciples the problems, both general and 
particular, that confront the artist, but 
which are likewise of interest to the 
critic and the client. The complexity of 
the problems inherent in sacred art 
makes the use of sound principles in their 
solution all the more necessary, lest in 
the name of art violence be done to what 
is sacred, but also lest in the name of re- 
ligion violence be done to art, of which 
the noblest achievements have regularly 
been in the service of religion. Not only 
has Lirurcicat Arts discussed these 
problems with remarkable discernment, 
but it has provided a vehicle for the 
presentation of the views of outstanding 
churchmen, philosophers, and artists to 
the great advantage of its readers. A 
quiet insistence on certain fundamental 
issues has helped, and rightly so, to keep 


these to the fore; the need for a living art 


is a case in point, as is also that of the 
degree of liberty proper to the artist. 
The very nature of art would seem 
to demand that all true art be living and 
creative, a deduction which is amply 


supported by the history of art. Yet what 
passes for art in so many of our churches 
to-day is no more than imitative or, at 
best, derivative; and this, in spite of the 
fact that the best periods in the history 
of art, both sacred and secular, have 
been characterized by a vigorous, living 
quality; material, technique, style, and 
form, however much they admittedly 
owed to the past, were definitely ‘‘of 
their time.’ Few ages illustrate this 
better than the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. One is reminded of Chester- 
ton’s observation, in The Resurrection of 
Rome, that “good craftsmen have re- 
alized that it is very mediaeval to be 
modern.” If we have something to learn 
from those centuries, it is certainly not to 
imitate the works of art they produced, 
but to produce like them a living, con- 
temporary art, an art which knows how 
to appreciate fully its great debt to the 
past, but which so completely “pos- 
sesses”” what it has received that the 
legacy is not a pattern to be copied, but 
a useful factor, along with others, in a 
new artistic realization. Art in man is 
not a memory of things past, but a 
virtue which is living and operative; so, 
too, art in its realizations must be no 
mere mirror of the past, but a new and 
present creation. Obviously, this ques- 
tion is not unconnected with that of the 
artist’s liberty. 

As in the case of all forms of human 
liberty, the freedom of the artist is a rela- 
tive freedom, exercised most fully within 
certain limitations. It is circumscribed 
from the beginning by materials, tools, 
subject-matter, etc. In the useful arts, 
it is still further circumscribed by the 
particular need to be satisfied. Sacred 
art partakes in this regard of the nature 
of the useful arts. Its destination neces- 
sarily sets very real limitations. Theo- 
logical definitions, decisions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and regu- 
lations of other ecclesiastical authorities 
may not be ignored in a work of sacred 
art; neither may reverence and respect 
for sacred edifices and sacred rites, or 
the needs of the Christian community, 
as our Holy Father, Pope Pius xm re- 
cently reminded us in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei. Less than most branches 
of art may that at the service of the 
Church be a medium for unbridled self- 
expression. It is always within certain 
limitations that the art (as a virtue) of 
the artist must be exercised, and indeed 
it is the skill he displays in creating 
within these limitations that will be the 
measure of his greatness as an artist. 
But once he embraces these limitations, 


he must be free in working within them. 
The Holy Father himself insists strongly 
upon this point when he states that, the 
proper safeguards having been pro- 
vided, “‘it is absolutely necessary to give 
free rein to modern art’? (oportet omnino 
eam nostrorum temporum artem liberum 
habere campum). A work of art is by 
definition the work of an artist, not of a 
critic or of a client; only when the artist 
is allowed the full exercise of the liberty 
that is proper to him will the result be 
the work of art it should be, showing 
forth what of truth, goodness, and 
beauty the artist, not only as man and 
as Christian, but precisely qua artist, has 
glimpsed and freely expressed. 

The question of destination, inci- 
dentally, raises a problem that is surely 
fundamental in church art, but which 
can be no more than mentioned here. 
I refer to the primary purpose of a 
church building. Is the edifice to be con- 
ceived as a meeting-place where the 
sacrifice of the mass can be offered, or 
as a place of sacrifice where the faithful 
can also assist? The distinction may be 
a fine one, but it represents a difference 
of emphasis which will not fail to affect 
the resulting edifice. The purpose of a 
Catholic church is unquestionably the 
offering of the sacrifice of the mass; it 
would seem to follow, therefore, that the 
altar should be the first consideration 
and that the rest of the planning, the 
disposition of parts to the whole, etc., 
should be in relation to this. 

Once more, congratulations to Lirt- 
URGICAL ARTs on what it stands for and 
on the noble task it is doing. May it con- 
tinue both to offer guidance and to stim- 
ulate discussion in its chosen field. 

Yours truly, 
G. B. Fiauirr, C.S.B., 
Ponifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies 


Kenmore, Washington 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The quarterly publication of the 
Liturgical Arts Society has always been 
the most high-lighted magazine in our 
seminary library, not only because of the 
messages it carries, but also because of 
the splendid format and illustrations. 
You will never know how much you 
have influenced the men out here who 
later become the priests of the North- 
west Province. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Domin, 
Art Editor, ‘The Harvester,” 
Saint Edward’s Seminary 
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The Rouault Case 


Eprror’s Note.— The main substance of the 
documentary material presented below will be clear to 
any attentive reader; only one or two words of ex- 
planation are needed over and above that which is 
contained in the text. Most of our readers will have 
some acquaintance with the work of the great French 
contemporary painter, Georges Rouault. Far fewer 
are likely to have heard of Ambroise Vollard. M. 
Vollard was not an art dealer in the ordinary sense of 
the word; he combined a lively connoisseurship with 
great business acumen, and this combination of talents 
was so striking in him that it amounted to genius. 
Consequently his function as a catalytic agent in the 
development of French painting during the first four 
decades of this century was enormous. Vollard died, 
as the reader will discover, shortly before the outbreak 
of World War II, and, as was to be expected, his 
heirs were a different kettle of fish. This is the general 
background required for understanding the suit 
brought by Rouault against those heirs, which ended 
in a triumph for the painter and for the rights of 
French artists in general. 

A word about French procedure. A French‘ avoué” 
or ‘‘avocat” ends his ‘‘assignation, or complaint 
setting forth his facts or ‘‘ articulations,’’ with a series 
of requests, ‘‘ conclusions,” that the court shall come to 
certain conclusions, these being in the form of succes- 
sive propositions not unlike the points in an American 
lawyer's brief. Not infrequently these may be dupli- 
cated or recognized in the ‘‘ whereases’’ of the court’s 
judgement. Furthermore, the French have a permanent, 
non-political judiciary body known as the Public Min- 
istry, which exercises the functions of our various 
attorneys general, state’s attorneys, and prosecuting 
attorneys. In addition to exercising the powers and 
functions of public prosecutors, members of this body 
are also assigned to civil tribunals, intervening where 
the interests of society are involved in a civil case and 
representing society at the trial. In many trials of 
cases between individuals, which in the United States 
would be argued by attorneys for the. parties in conflict 
and determined by judge or judge and jury, French 
practice includes the presence of an officer of the Pub- 
lic Ministry —in the Rouault case having the rank of 
Assistant Attorney General (‘‘ Substitut”). This mag- 
istrate ‘‘concludes” or sums up the case in an address 
to the court, and in this summation he sets forth his 
opinions concerning the validity or invalidity of the 
various claims made by the parties in litigation. 

We present herewith a short summary in the nature 

_ of a headnote by the reporter or editor giving at a 
glance the most significant portions of the decision, 
followed by the complete text of the summation or*‘ con- 
clusion” by the officer of the Public Ministry, and 
finally a complete text of the courts decision. 


(Translated from the Gazette du Palais, Paris, 
Wednesday, September 11, to Friday, Septem- 
ber 13, 1946.) 


Civil Court of the Seine (First Part), 
to July, 1946 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC PROPERTY — 
ARTISTIC PROPERTY — PAINTINGS —UN- 
FINISHED CANVASES — THE SALE — RES- 
ERVATION ON BEHALF OF THE ARTIST OF 
THE RIGHT TO ‘FINISH HIS CANVASES — 
THE RIGHT OF ALTERATION — THE PAINT-~ 
ER’S RIGHT TO OBTAIN RESTITUTION OF 
HIS CANVASES. 


All agreements bearing on works of art and 
on works of the mind in general are outside 
the range of normal legal categories and differ 
from ordinary agreements because of the 
influence exercised upon them by the moral 
right of the author. 

In sum, the creator of every intellectual 
work, be he a poet, man of letters, scientist, 
musician, sculptor, or painter, has the abso- 
lute right himself to determine the moment 
when he considers his work finished, that is to 
say, the instant when, having emerged from 
the period of groping and revision, it can at 
last be viewed as a completed work. 

As long as he has not finished his work, he 
who has created it has absolute mastery over it, 
and can not only wholly change it, but even 
efface it and destroy it, regardless of any 
agreement whatsoever. 

This principle of the author's moral right, 
which in these realms does honor to the 
primacy of the spirit, must lead to the conclu- 
ston that the sale of an unfinished canvas has 
not transferred property therein since, until 
that time when the canvas shall have reached 
that degree of perfection whereof the painter is 
sole judge, the latter can repent of having 
painted a work which he thinks unworthy of 
his genius and entirely retract that which he 
had believed to be the materialization of his 
thought. 

The painters opportunity to retract an un- 
finished work ts the outcome of the right to the 
free development of the human personality, a 
right which is of the same nature as all the 
other rights inherent in man’s freedom — we 
are here dealing with rights which cannot be 
alienated and which cannot be limited by any 
agreement. 

Consequently, whenever a picture dealer 
finds himself in possession of a quantity of 
unfinished canvases by a painter to whom he 
has made payments, and whenever it has been 
stipulated in a written agreement that the 
canvases would be once again placed at the 
painter’s disposal for his revision and signa- 
ture before their final delivery, it must be 
considered that the property in the canvases 
under litigation has never been transferred to 
the picture dealer. 

Thus the painter has a right to obtain 
restitution of his canvases, subject to his 
repaying the picture dealer all sums which 
may be owing to the latter by reason of ad- 
vances paid by the picture dealer on works the 
artist had begun but will now decide not to 
finish and deliver. 

Moreover, there is ground for cancellation, 
to the disadvantage of the picture dealer or his 
heirs, of the agreement regarding the condt- 


tions for finishing, signing, and delivering the 
canvases, tf the picture dealer and his heirs 
have failed in their obligations, in particular 
by not having had made the photographic 
inventory provided for in the contract, and by 
not having submitted, under the agreed terms, 
the unfinished canvases to the painter in 
order that he might complete and sign them. 


ROUAULT AGAINST VOLLARD 


Gégout, Assistant Attorney General, 
presents the following conclusions: 

Mr President. — Every activity of the 
mind deserves legal protection. Whether 
we deal with science, art, or literature, 
we owe to each a respect which can even 
be carried into legal discussions, and the 
resources of our technical skill would be 
empty if they led to a divorce between 
the rules of law and the development of 
men’s mores. 

A Roman jurisconsult, treating the 
means whereby property may be ac- 
quired, examined the case of an artist 
who paints a picture upon material 
belonging to someone else. Without 
much hesitation, he decided that the 
owner of the tablet must be considered 
to have acquired automatically the 
superimposed painting, since the latter 
is an accessory of the former. 

In those days there would have been 
no long pleadings in the case which is 
here submitted to you. The artist’s de- 
mands would have been considered ex- 
ceedingly daring. 

Roman legal technique was perfect 
and its logic rigorous, but in this case its 
solution is over-simple and in its seem- 
ing mathematical correctness no longer 
satisfies our minds, careful for justice. 

Thus Rouault has brought an action, 
and it is, as you have been told, a very 
important case. Important because of 
the standing of the persons involved. On 
one side we have one of the painters of 
whom contemporary France may be 
most legitimately proud: on the other 
side, the heirs of an art connoisseur who 
for many years favored, encouraged, 
boasted of, and spread abroad the talent 
of the man who is to-day his opponent. 

This case is important above all be- 
cause, in addition to the 819 canvases 
under litigation — above them, as I 
might put it— there is one aspect of 
the everlasting struggle between a work 
of art and its author, between the secu- 
rity of those who acquire a work of art 
and the sovereign rights of the artist. 

You know the facts: 

Rouault was working on Vollard’s 
premises. He there began 770 canvases; 
in 1917, Vollard offered him 49,150 
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francs for them in their then condition, 
and Rouault accepted; but he was to 
finish his pictures in return for a pre- 
mium and without any specified de- 
livery date. 

Successive agreements intervened in 
1921, in 1923, and in 1927. Rouault 
kept working. He delivered a small 
number of canvases. He began others. 
On July 8, 1939, a contract was drawn 
up which attested to the final delivery 
of 563 paintings and the existence, in 
Vollard’s hands, of 819 painted works 
which were not signed. To be wholly 
precise, we must say that we are con- 
cerned to-day with only 807 canvases, 
since Rouault has signed twelve more 
since. I must add finally that out of these 
807 canvases, divided between the 
defendants since Vollard’s death, 183 
have been rediscovered and entrusted by 
summary decree to the safe-keeping of 
an official custodian, M. Decaux. Un- 
less I am mistaken, then, there remain 
624 about which we have no news as of 
to-day, or which, at the very least, have 
not yet been placed in the hands of the 
official custodian. And it is upon this 
basis, I believe uncontested, that the 
argument must be opened. 

I want to-day to strip this argument 
of all prejudice arising from the reputa- 
tion of each of the two parties. 

Vollard, the defendants have pleaded, 
was a Maecenas, rewarded by the in- 
gratitude of the painter who, through his 
efforts, had achieved a great reputation. 

According to his advocates, Rouault 
was a pure artist, enslaved by the cares 
of material life. As I listened to the 
brilliant pleading of Maitre Baraduc, I 
could not help calling to mind Mozart 
before the Archbishop of Salzburg, or 
Balzac, to the day of his death meeting 
the demands of his creditors. But I need 
not lay emphasis on this. This psycho- 
logical aspect of the case does not con- 
cern the analysis made by the Public 
Ministry, or, to be more precise, it plays 
its part only to the extent that it paves 
the way for, that it explains, the sub- 
stance of the case, namely the fate of the 
807 paintings under litigation. 

I retain the fact, then, that at a mo- 
ment difficult for the artist, Vollard 
made it possible for Rouault to pursue 
an extraordinary artistic career, while 
at the same time assuring himself of a 
considerable portion of the painter’s 
output. 

It is possible, in fact, that the artist 
and his protector may both have found 
this bargain advantageous; that, at the 
beginning, Vollard may have discerned 


the powerful originality of Rouault’s 
palette and that he may have stimu- 
lated the full flowering of his talent; 
that, on the other hand, he may have 
sought to turn and partly succeeded in 
turning to his own advantage, by means 
of substantial profits, the interest he dis- 
played in the painter’s career. It is 
none the less certain, in my opinion, 
that Vollard’s very sure taste would 
have been able to distinguish the differ- 
ence between a completed painting and 
one which remained unfinished. 

A comparison of several of these 
paintings is sufficiently indicative. Doubt- 
less in many of these sketches, you may 
distinguish the mark of Rouault’s person- 
ality, but it is somewhat different to find 
in them that perfection of color, that sort 
of mystical fervor which make of Rou- 
ault a worthy successor to the limners of 
the middle ages, and which I have had 
the privilege myself to admire in certain 
of the canvases shown to the public, 
especially at the Gallerie Drouin. 

Therefore it was to the common in- 
terest of both parties to agree that 
Rouault would complete the works he 
had begun: to Vollard’s, so that he 
might have something finished on hand; 
to Rouault’s, in order that he might 
place on the market paintings which he 
thought worthy of himself and worthy 
of the growing reputation which he had 
legitimately acquired in the world of 
art lovers. 
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This interest common to both parties, 
Mr President, was translated into the 
agreements of 1917, 1921, 1923, 1927, 
and 1939. You will forgive me if I 
repeat the opening portions of this last 
contract, since its interpretation will in 
fact be the heart of the first part of my 
legal discussion. 


Between M. Ambroise Vollard, publisher and 
dealer in pictures, and M. Georges Rouault, 
artist-painter, it is agreed as follows: 

M. Ambroise Vollard has on his premises, in 
his property and possession: 

On the one hand, 563 painted works by M. 
Georges Rouault finally delivered and signed, 
receipt for which was given on May 2, 1937, 
July 29, 1937, July 12, 1938, May 11, 1939. 
M. Rouault shall further transmit to M. Vol- 
lard, upon the signing of this contract, 30 
paintings finally delivered and signed; 

On the other hand, 819 painted works by 
Rouault, unsigned. 

Art. 2—M. Vollard undertakes to have 
carried to M. Rouault’s place of residence these 
819 painted works in lots of 20 or of 50, the 
works to be selected by Rouault, for final revi- 
sion and signature of his works, without re- 
sponsibility on Rouault’s part during their 
journey to or from and sojourn at his domicile. 


These 819 works will be finally paid for and 
remunerated as follows: 

For 781 of them, Vollard undertakes to pay a 
sum of 1,000 francs immediately upon delivery 
into his hands of each work, furnished with 


Rouault’s signature; 

For 38 canvases 1 metre, 1 metre 20, and 

larger in size, Vollard undertakes to pay the 
sum of 3,000 francs upon delivery into his hands 
of each work, furnished with Rouault’s signa- 
ture. 
Vollard undertakes to have photographed 
these 819 works in their present condition, in 
such fashion that if Rouault should happen 
to die before having carried these works any 
further, there could be no discussion regard- 
ing their authenticity. Rouault shall sign 
these photographs and write on each of them as 
follows: ‘““Work in process of execution and 
remaining subject to final revision.” 

Rouault reserves to himself the right not to 
sign the photographs of certain works which he 
shall judge not at present to be in satisfactory 
condition. . . 


This contract, Mr President, is clear 
and precise. Its meaning and bearing 
have been contested, but two thing 
seem to me certain: first, that a transfer 
of property had taken place to Vollard’s 
advantage; then, or rather at the same 
time, for the two attestations are simul- 
taneous, Vollard acknowledged that 
the works were in the course of execu- 
tion, and Rouault undertook to finish 
them at such time as he saw fit. Here is 
the translation, into a legal instrument, 
of the situation in fact which I have 
just recalled to you. 

Why then does Rouault, in his final 
conclusions or demands, ask you to say 
and to adjudge that the title of the 
canvases in litigation never was trans- 
ferred? Is it his idea that his work is not 
subject to private acquisition? In that 
case, he is departing from fundamental 
notions accepted in all legislation, even 
the most novel. Does he not rather fear 
that this property may one day become 


a means to authorize, to his injury, 


every sort of abuse? If so, he would be 
betraying fears which well established 
legal theory to-day regarding the 
relativity of property rights should be 
adequate to calm. 

The contract makes use of well- 
defined expressions — “‘property” and 
**possession.”’ 

An attempt has been made to con- 
trast “property” and “possession,” the 
former applying to the series of 563 fin- 
ished paintings, while possession should 
apply, on the other hand, to the 819 
canvases under litigation. 

I admit that I do not approve of this 
subtlety: had there been a desire to 
contrast the status of these two kinds of 
painting, it would have been necessary, 


so 
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to make it clear that Vollard had no 
exclusive or privative rights to the un- 
finished works, to speak not of pos- 
session but of “detention.” By a dubious 
title, indeed, and for someone else’s 
account, would Vollard have retained 
these canvases on his premises, and his 
position would have been, to a certain 
extent, comparable to that of the official 
custodian who is at present holding 183 
of these canvases. 

In my opinion, title and possession 
mean that Vollard acquired the title 
and that he also held, in his store, on his 
premises, the material substance of the 
canvases, since, needless to recall, one 
can be a possessor without being an 
owner, despite Art. 2279 of the Civil 
Code; if the possession is tainted with 
ambiguity — which seems certainly to 
be the case — one could at least serious- 
ly maintain this since Rouault was work- 
ing on Vollard’s premises and, at that 
time, had no studio of his own. 

Contrariwise, one might also become 
an owner without being a possessor, 
since, indeed, in the conception of the 
Civil Code, one of the obligations of a 
seller is precisely that of delivering the 
thing whereof he is no longer the 
owner. 

Hence ownership and possession are 
not two terms of which only one is use- 
ful; they have both their usefulness, they 
correspond to something very precise, 
which expresses the transfer of property, 
in this instance to Vollard’s profit, but 
transfer of property in canvases in their 
incomplete state, which, as we shall see, 
were to be returned to Rouault for the 
final touches of his brush. 

Over and above this, if anything 
more were needed, the clause regarding 
risks in course of transport, or while 
at Rouault’s home, would seem to me to 
confirm the existence of a transfer of 
ownership. 

Thus every precaution had been 
taken, in drawing this contract, to at- 
test, to Vollard’s advantage, this trans- 
fer of ownership. 

And here the defendants claim to 
rest their argument. We are owners, 
they say, we are in possession; the can- 
vases have been delivered to us, we 
alone can dispose of them. This is 
sufficient to win our case. 

But this is to go a little too hastily: 

If, indeed, the contract took care to 
attest Vollard’s proprietorship, no less 
was care taken, on the other hand, 
to define with a precision debarring any 
argument that the 819 canvases at 
issue are works in the course of execu- 


tion; however they may be described — 
rough drafts, sketches, incompleted 
paintings — the idea is the same; it is 
clear that they are distinguished from 
works finally signed and delivered. Art. 
1 of the contract refers to this, it speaks of 
works painted, not signed; I add, and I 
am, I believe, within the strict interpre- 
tation of the contract: works not finally 
delivered because, in fact, Rouault re- 
serves for himself the right to take them 
back — and promises that he will do so 
—in order to finish them, then sign 
them, then deliver them anew and this 
time definitively. 

Thus Rouault could, from the time of 
the contract, refuse to sign the photo- 
graphs of certain works which he might 
regard as being too imperfect. He could, 
in his labor of revision, go as far as 
completely to remake his canvases, 
changing their subjects, their designs, 
and their colors. All this springs from 
the terms of the contract. 

And now here is the legal interpreta- 
tion of this: 

We are confronted with reciprocal 
obligations to performance: on Vollard’s 
part, an inventory, photographs, and 
transportation to Rouault’s residence; 
on the artist’s part, completion of the 
pictures, signature, delivery in consider- 
ation of an additional remuneration. 

None of all this, I believe, is de- 
nied. 

And the defendants seem even to 
underline a point when they say: ‘‘We, 
on our part, call for the execution of this 
agreement. Rouault has only to deliver 
to us the finished canvases. If he does 
not want to, then his promise is void.” 
And why? “Because he would then be 
subject to a condition arising from his 
own free will, and if this is the case, we 
ask that the contract be voided, or at 
least we ask the cancellation, to his dis- 
advantage, of the things required to be 
done under the terms of the con- 
tract.”; 

A condition arising from his own free 
will, certainly. Perhaps purely from his 
own free will. But this last is not certain, 
since, if the execution of a picture is 
utterly dependent upon a voluntary act 
on Rouault’s part, it is equally subordi- 
nate to contingencies beyond his control: 
artistic inspiration, the success of a 
drawing or a mixture of colors are not 
necessarily subject to the painter’s own 
sweet will. If the condition does not 
arise purely from his own free will, it 
cannot lead to voidance. 

Recourse will then be had to another 
means, the cancellation of the reciprocal 


obligations to performance. But here 
both parties are in agreement, since 
Rouault’s final conclusions aim precisely 
at having the court find in favor of such 
a cancellation. 

At first, he asked for the total and 
complete execution of the contract, 
then, on May 14, 1946, he had resort to 
a kind of right of legal repentance: he 
asked for cancellation to the defendants’ 
disadvantage. Why this change of at- 
titude? Because, he said, he had in the 
meantime become convinced that the 
fulfillment of the 1939 undertakings 
would henceforth be wholly impossible. 
For this he gave several reasons. These 
reasons are not all excellent. Let us 
discuss them: 

I am 75 years old, said he; I can no 
longer finish 807 paintings; ‘‘What is 
more, my technique has changed.” 

This is true, but it is without bearing 
on the solution of our problem and, 
even were it admitted as determinant, 
the circumstance would rather redound 
against Rouault; he was capable of 
foresight, he should not have waited to 
fulfill his obligations, even though no 
set interval of time had been required 
of him. 

Another alleged reason: The contract 
with Vollard had been concluded sub- 
ject to the death of either party [‘‘n- 


‘tuitu personae]. This reasoning is not 


sound; if Vollard’s death terminated 
the contract, why did Rouault become 
aware of this only on the eve of the 
hearings? And, above all, the assump- 
tion regarding the death of a party to 
a contract of this kind certainly does 
exist in connection with the painter, but 
not in connection with the picture 
dealer. Could it be possible that the 
personal characteristics of connoisseur- 
ship, which everyone recognized in 
Vollard, would be requisite for the 
painter’s work? Rouault was no longer 
a novice. He was sufficiently sure of 
his talent not to need to give heed to 
his client, and Rouault’s obligations 
toward Vollard are transferable to 
Vollard’s heirs. 

Up to this point, then, it must be 
said that Rouault’s reasons are bad; but 
there remains another, which is well 
founded, and that is the at least partial 
lack of fulfillment of Vollard’s heirs’ 
obligations. 

All the canvases in course of execu- 
tion, you will recall, were to be made 
available; 624 out of 819 must be pre- 
sumed missing, or at least have not been 
delivered to the custodian who was ap- 
pointed three years ago by order of 
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the courts. The Vollard heirs are there- 
fore answerable for this neglect. 

To this the defendants reply: “But 
Ambroise Vollard’s death occurred on 
the eve of the war. It was necessary to 
scatter the canvases around because 
of fear of bombardment, and then later 
to hide them away in order to escape 
their pillage by the Germans.” Perhaps 
this is so. Proof of destruction by acts 
of war would perhaps carry some 
weight in assessing Vollard’s heirs’ 
obligations, but if, in order to escape 
this real danger, they have so well con- 
cealed these pictures that it is impossible 
to find them, then I say that the remedy 
is worse than the disease. 

Moreover, the proof of this circum- 
stance lies with the defendants who 
invoke it. They have supplied none. 
They have not even offered any, and 
were the paintings to be unearthed at 
this very moment, the defendants did 
not place them at Rouault’s disposal 
when they would have been useful to 
him, and that despite the demands 
served upon them. 

Rouault, benefactor of the obligation 
to perform which lies in the production 
of the canvases under litigation, hence 
has shown that this obligation was in 
large part unfulfilled, and this failure to 
fulfill, in default of proof to the contrary, 
is assumed to spring from the acts of 
his opponents. 

What is the outcome of this analysis? 
Here, once again, the defendants believe 
they are victorious, at least with regard 
to the fate of the paintings. Cancella- 
tion of obligations to perform, they 
affirm, does not cause the disappearance 
of what is essential, to wit: the transfer 
of property which has been fully ac- 
quired. So they consider that they are 
fully possessed of the right of free dispo- 
sition of the canvases under litigation. 
But what they forget is that here are two 
kinds of stipulation: a transfer of prop- 
erty and a reciprocal obligation to per- 
form, and that, far from being sepa- 
rated, as the defendants claim, these 
obligations are intimately tied in, as I 
shall make clear to you. 

The interpretation proposed by Vol- 
lard’s heirs is highly ingenious. But it 
seems to me to disfigure the meaning 
and the bearing of the 1939 agreement; 
it deforms the letter of the contract be- 
cause never were the obligations to 
perform separated from the transfer of 
property. The previous agreement of 
March 7, 1927, has the following words 
for its opening: 

“In 1917, M. Rouault sold to M. 


Vollard 770 canvases for the price of 
49,150 francs, M. Rouault undertaking 
to complete the same canvases.” 

Hence Ambroise Vollard knew very 
well that the works in course of execu- 
tion had to be continued in order to 
acquire that degree of perfection neces- 
sary to allow of their being put on the 
market. Nor was Ambroise Vollard 
unaware of the fact that Rouault for 
no reason in the world would have 
agreed to see put on the market works 
which he considered unworthy of him- 
self. And this is surely the meaning of 
the clauses in the contract reserving to 
Rouault the right not to sign the photo- 
graphs of works which he judged not 
to be in adequate shape; the meaning 
likewise of the clause which permits him 
full freedom to modify the subject and 
the details of his paintings. 

I am thus of opinion that the 1939 
contract constitutes a coherent, in- 
divisible whole, and that it would be 
illogical and unjust to sever clauses 
which the parties themselves regarded 
as indissolubly linked, both in their 
origin and in their fulfillment. 

The result is simple. Let us state it 
in legal terms. We are here dealing with 
a reciprocal contract. Let us apply the 
principle intended by Article 1184 of 
the Civil Code: the tacit condition for 
cancellation. I allege that the whole 
agreement falls to the ground, and not 
alone the clause relative to obligations 
for reciprocal performance: that sup- 
posing an event thereafter makes defini- 
tively impossible the fulfillment of the 
entire agreement, then all is wiped out, 
because the obligations to perform 
which accompany the transfer of prop- 
erty are also the condition of that 
transfer. 

Such, it seems to me, Mr President, 
is the solution to which this interpreta- 
tion can and must lead. 

It is required by the classic interplay 
of the traditional categories. Whether 
one discovers, underlying the words 
used, a sale, a rental of services, or an 
unclassified contract, the work of art 
has been regarded as a merchandise, 
affording its purchaser full powers and 
full security and leaving to its author 
only the rights which he has taken care 
strictly to reserve to himself. 

If you are doubtful about the inter- 
pretation I submit to you, if you do not 
admit it, if you judge, in accordance 
with the defendants’ conclusions, that 
the transfer of property was anterior to 
the obligation to complete it in return 
for remuneration, and therefore separa- 


ble from it, then Rouault, from this clas- 
sical legal point of view, loses all right to 
his work. The Vollard heirs will be its 
sovereign masters. They will be able to 
keep the uncompleted paintings, and 
that without regard to the intentions 
and reputation of Rouault. 

I shall not seek to penetrate the 
secret thoughts of the defendants. It is — 
most likely that, in all sincerity, they 
feel some pleasure in continuing to keep 
in their homes the evidences of Rou- 
ault’s artistic efforts. But the painter’s 
renown is vast: the least stroke of his 
brush, when it is authenticated by his 
signature or by a photograph signed in 
its turn, assumes enormous value. 
Rouault is 75 years old. Were he to die, 
his opponents would understand them- 
selves to have —and here I am not 
imagining, because this very turn of 
phrase is a part of their conclusions — 
free and entire disposal of the canvases 
in whatever state they may be. And I 
am not certain — this again belongs to 
the realm of psychology, and is hence 
uncertain, but I submit it for your con- 
sideration —I am not certain that in 
such case all the 807 incomplete paint- 
ings would be reverently reserved for 
the adornment of the apartments of 
Ambroise Vollard’s three heirs. 

Well then, this is what Rouault seeks 
to avoid. This is the essence of the 
debate: the task (and it constitutes the 
second part of my discussion) is to make 
precise and to define the rights of the 
artist to his work. 


* 


But here, I hasten to say, the tradi- 
tional formulae are no longer adequate. 
To meet this problem head on, we must 
forswear the use of ancient categories. 
Their flexibility is great. I pay homage 
to the resources they afford us, which are 
infinitely useful. but we must go beyond © 
them. 

A picture, a manuscript, is not — 
ordinary goods. The material nature of — 
such an object is no more than a facade 
from behind which the personality of 
its author must not be allowed to disap- 
pear. Hence let us not speak of an 
artistic property as we might speak of 
property in a dwelling or in a share of 
stock. To use such a formula is con- 
venient, but it calls to mind juridical 
ideas of a bygone day. 

It is ordinarily said that an author 
possesses a moral right. I allow this 
expression, but on condition that there 
is no arbitrary separation between that 
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See article on page 72 and ‘*' The Rouault Case” on page 91. 


‘enontca.” From a painting by Georges Rouault for a stained glass 
ndow in a church in southern France — ereculed by Paul Bony. 


GEORGES ROUAULT (1871— ). Curator of the Gustave Moreau 
Museum in Paris until the outbreak of the war. Before becoming a 
pupil of Moreau, and later a member of the Fauves, along with 
Matisse and Derain, Rouault worked in stained glass, a training 
that affected him deeply. His heavy black lines, used to separate 
the areas of tone, create an effect somewhat like that produced by 
the leads in the windows at Chartres, also recalled by the painter’s 
intense reds and blues. In essence, however, he is as independent 
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From the sertes of etchings, G UERRE 


VERONICA’S VEIL 


To Rouault, “the monk of modern art,’ the passion of Christ is the inex- 
haustible subject of meditation and of graphic expression. He has written: 
“My only ambition is to be able some day to paint a Christ so moving that 
those who see Him will be converted.” In “Guerre,’’ he attempts to convert 
the war maker by his portrayal of the Holy Face. In the series ‘“‘Miserere,”’ 
Rouault repeats it as an appeal for the conversion of sinners. — Tue Rev- 
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From the series of etchings, GUERRE 


Jesus ExCOMMUNICATED 


The message of the thirty-one plates of “Guerre” is that wars 
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are brought on the world by men who “excommunicate” 


Christ and turn for leadership to the false prophets and 
politicians who constantly deceive them. — THE REVEREND 


ANDREW J. KELLY. 


From the sertes of etchings, GUERRE 


(CRUCIFIXION 


Of the complete “Guerre” series, a third of the plates represent the suffering 
Christ or His Mother. The artist holds them up, one by one, to repeat his 
appeal that men outlaw war in the name of Christ. The other plates repre- 
sent the sad results of war — as though the artist had said: “If you don’t 
agree with me on the causes at least let the results of war cause all men to 
unite in an effort to outlaw it.”” — THe Reverenp ANpbrREw J. KELLY. 
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in his work which can win a money 
reward and that which cannot. 

Everything is of a piece in literary or 
artistic creation. The author finds, in 
the fullness of his creative thought, the 
flowering of his personality, and nothing 
in the world can constrain him to hand 
over to another that which he thinks 
does not correspond to his own ideas. 

Maitre Gain, analysing with his usual 
acuteness the elements in this intellec- 
tual right of the author, suggests a dis- 
tinction. According to him, there exists 
on one hand the right of repentance or 
change, a normal and natural attribute 
of the work’s creation, and there is on 
the other hand what he calls the true 
moral right, namely the right to reputa- 
tion, the right to forbid any person to 
show in public a deformed or disfigured 
work as his. 

No one could more rigorously state 
the artist’s rights to his work. I should 
hold it amiss to argue against its pre- 
cision since indeed Maitre Baudelot, his 
learned opponent, acknowledged that 
this distinction seemed to him just and 
well founded in principle. 

Hence there are two aspects of this 
moral right: according to Maitre Gain, 
they possess this peculiarity, that one is 
born when the other is finally extin- 
guished, because if the artist is wholly 
free to say when his work appears 
worthy of himself, he loses his right of 
repentance at the moment when he 
delivers that work to another, but by 
this very delivery, even though he 
agrees that he can no longer withdraw 
his work, he acquires the right to watch 
out for the integrity of that thing to 
which he admits authorship. 

Let us consider some examples: the 
right of repentance — this was at issue 
in the Whistler case and the Rodin case. 
The right to reputation was involved in 
all the other decisions cited by Maitre 
Gain, and especially, to allude only to 
one of the most recent and the most 
significant, in the Luc Ollivier-Merson 
decision of May 28, 1930. 

Nevertheless this acute analysis of 


the attributes of the moral right seems 


to me to call for the following comment: 


In this psychological and moral: 


realm, everything is of a piece, and the 
intellectual life defies rigorous distinc- 
tions, even the best founded. There are 
cases where both aspects of the moral 
right are involved. . 

Let us take an example drawn from 
the legal records. When the painter 
Camoin tore up his canvases and dis- 
avowed their authorship, he exercised 


his right of repentance, the first aspect 
of his moral right, but when, some 
months later, the same Camoin op- 
posed a public exposition of his works, 
which had meanwhile been reconsti- 
tuted by a purchaser, he was this time 
exercising his right to reputation, the 
second aspect of his moral right. The 
two aspects are intertwined, they are 
inseparable, and it was by virtue of 
one as much as the other that the Tribu- 
nal of the Seine and the Court of Ap- 
peals of Paris broke with the traditional 
principles concerning the acquisition 
and the exercise of the property right. 
The ragman who had gathered up the 
pieces of canvas had become their 
owner by virtue of his occupation. 
Carco, who had acquired them by 
regular purchase, himself became their 
owner and should have been able to 
use them as he saw fit. He could not, by 
virtue of the prohibition imposed upon 
him by Camoin. Here was a very clear, 
very enlightened finding pointing the 
way toward the artist’s protection. It is 
a precedent established once and for all 
in law. 

But here, you might say, the two 
aspects of the moral right concur. They 
are in superposition, because Camoin 
had never shown his intention of deliv- 
ering what belonged to him — quite 
the contrary. And the difficulty remains 
when there has been a contract in the 
matter, and especially when the artist 
has agreed to a price and has even 
received it in advance. 

Here again, Mr President, we find 
precedents: Rodin and Whistler refused 
to make delivery, Rodin of a memorial, 
Whistler of a portrait, after both works 
of art had been executed on commis- 
sions from patrons. They were exercis- 
ing their right of repentance or recall. 
They both had an eye to preserving 
their reputations. Here again the aspects 
of the moral right are linked together. 
The solution was clearcut: it lay in af- 
firming the sovereign right of the artist. 

But the cases are somewhat different; 
one of them, the older (Whistler), is also 
closer to our own. For at no moment, 
indeed, stated the Paris Court of Ap- 
peals in its findings of June 30, 1927, did 
Rodin relinquish his sketch of the statue. 
He had, in fact, delivered a copy of it 
in reduced size, but that had nothing in 
common with the memorial itself. His 
right of repentance remained intact. 

In contrast, when Whistler refused to 
deliver Lady Eden’s portrait, he did it 
for reasons in which vanity, disap- 
pointed by the insufficiency of the re- 


muneration, certainly played its part, 
since the painter agreed with his patron 
in declaring himself highly satisfied with 
the work; he even showed it publicly. 

We must even emphasize this prece- 
dent. It was a very Parisian case, which 
earned for the Attorney General, Bulot, 
on the evening after the hearings, the 
exceptional honor of.a letter of con- 
gratulation written by one of those who 
had listened to him, Stéphane Mal- 
larmé. This official criticized the view 
that the mere fact of having accepted 
payment transforms the original con- 
tract into an absolute sale. 

I request your permission, Mr Presi- 
dent, (it will be my last reading aloud) 
to recall to your mind a portion of 
Attorney General Bulot’s summation: 

“To what consequences would such 
a theory lead? A patron of the arts 
agrees with a painter on a price for a 
picture: he gives an order for it. After 
a certain time, this patron is satisfied 
with the painting, although it is still in 
the stage of a rough drawing or sketch. 
If he is in a hurry to get it, he offers, 
and the artist receives, the price of his 
work, happy to be paid in advance, 
aware that it sometimes happens to 
artists that they are never paid, and 
from the very day when the artist has 
accepted payment, the purchaser, who 
knows nothing about the matter-in- 
hand, would be able to insist — since 
the thing belongs to him in its details 
as well as in its whole— upon the 
painting’s immediate delivery, because 
it has become his property before it is 
even finished. An imprudent artist or 
one in need of money who had accepted 
payment for his work. before it was 
finally finished would be obliged to hand 
over an incomplete or imperfect work 
which could only embarrass him in his 
present reputation and which might per- 
haps embarrass him even more in the 
eyes of posterity. In a word, then, this 
theory would be to strike out of custom 
and jurisprudence the artist’s right 
never to deliver a work with which he 
is dissatisfied.” 

Well now, Mr President, after a half 
century, all these words still ring true, 
for beyond the Whistler case, one might 
almost think that the Attorney General 
foresaw the difficulties aroused by the 
Rouault case. Whistler submitted to the 
court a case in which he himself agreed 
as to the quality of his work. And here 
the findings went far indeed along the 
road toward protecting the artist. 

Magistrates have no more business 
substituting themselves for the artist 
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than has his patron or the public or 
any expert whatsoever; in deciding 
whether a work is or is not perfect, the 
artist alone is master. 

Hence it would seem that this decision 
should be the final utterance on this 
question! This is not the case, for 
Rouault raises a new difficulty until 
now unknown to law, and it is here that 
we find the novelty of this suit. Never 
until now, save in the Camoin case, 
where, as we have seen, the artist had 
clearly shown his desire in a direction 
opposed to publicity for his work, never 
have the tribunals been appealed to on 
behalf of or against artists who no 
longer had in their own possession the 
works under litigation. And this is what 
creates the difficulty in this case, since 
in contradistinction to Whistler, who 
had exhibited but not delivered his 
picture, Rouault had not exhibited but 
he had left his canvases in Vollard’s 
hands. And in this there comes into 
play against Rouault an important 
principle which militates against the 
right of the author — the security of 
third parties. Whether such third parties 
are called, as they are here, Vollard’s 
heirs, whether they be a given collector, 
a given lover of art, whether they be 
a national museum, a French city or 
a foreign state, it matters little; the 
question remaining the same: what is 
- the dividing line between the right of 
purchasers and that of the author? 
There is, I agree, a necessary limit to 
the sovereign right of the artist. He 
cannot go back on his word with im- 
punity: such a default would justify 
against him a decision involving dam- 
ages and interest. Like all others he is 
subject to the requirements of good 
faith. Nor can he, when he has ex- 
ternalized his thought, when he has 
clothed it in an expression with which 
he is satisfied, when he has freely re- 
linquished it, repudiate this relinquish- 
ment. 

Maitre Gain has said that the work 
of art itself must be protected against a 
tardy and unjustified repentance or re- 
call upon the part of its author. All this 
is perfectly true, and, to recall a case 
celebrated in the annals of literature, 
the Emperor Augustus did not hesitate 
(posterity remains in his debt for it) to 
save from the flames the manuscript of 
the Aeneid in opposition to the wishes 
contained in Virgil’s will. 

It nonetheless remains that during 
his lifetime and up to the moment of 
the exact act which embodies his 
abandonment of a creator’s rights, the 


writer, the musician, the sculptor, the 
painter is free, wholly free, to take back 
his work, to change it, to place it on 
his workbench for the twentieth time. 

Rouault was not possessed of his 
paintings in process of execution, but 
he reserved to himself every opportunity 
to take them back, to change them, to 
finish them; here is what the 1939 
contract attested when it required 
Vollard to have the canvases under 
discussion returned to Rouault’s home 
for a final revision. 

Relinquishment is hence not the 
determining act; the works are not 
signed. Of course a signature is not in 
itself the necessary indication of a paint- 
ing finally delivered — the majority of 
the old masters did not always sign 
their pictures — but I claim that when 
the artist has assumed the habit, as is 
here the case, of signing all the paintings 
he puts on the market, his signature 
may well be considered as a stamp of 
his personality, as unanswerable evi- 
dence of his intention to avow the work 
as his own. And this the 1939 contract 
also indicates, for it contrasts the un- 
signed works to the definitively de- 
livered and signed works. 

Like it or not, a signature is thus here 
the irrefutable stamp of the artist’s per- 
sonality; it has — Maitre Baudelot has 
properly pointed this out — the same 
symbolic virtue as handing over the 
keys of a building, or, in connection 


with the rights of an author, the same 


effect as the “release for press” has in 
a publishing contract. 

Starting with this moment, the work 
externalizes itself, severs itself from the 
author’s personality, becomes a piece of 
merchandise which the artist agrees to 
deliver and put on the market. Up until 
that time, by contrast, nothing in the 
world can prevent the author from im- 
proving, changing, and I shall even say, 
in order to reply to Maitre Gain’s ob- 
jection, from debasing his work. 

The artist’s right of repentance or re- 
call remains entire. He has no obligation 
to justify himself and no one has the 
power to gainsay him. 

Thus if you are willing to accept the 
conclusions I suggest to you, then by 
deciding that Rouault can recover his 
canvases in order to change them, you 
will remain in line with the judicial 
authorities, beginning with the Whistler 
decision. Your judgment will settle to 
the artist’s advantage a borderline case 
which until now has never been passed 
upon by the courts. In consequence it 
will afford a new contribution in favor 


of the artist’s sovereign right to his 
work. Developing the idea allowed by 
the Whistler decision, it will remain in 
the line of that civil jurisprudence which 
continues loyal to the artist’s rights and 
which even emphasizes in each new case 
the protection of the artist’s sovereign 
rights, and that despite the check ad- 
ministered by the Court of Cassation 
regarding the rights of the community 
in the Canal case. 

I should also point out to you that 
the authorities, for their part, have a 
tendency to protect the author against 
the demands of the purchaser, and 
this is important. The purchaser who 
wants to destroy the work which he has 
bought and wants to do so despite the 
wishes of the artist, may have eventu- 
ally to answer for this to that artist. 
Such is the conclusion which it seems 
may be drawn from the most recent 
jurisprudence of the Council of State. 
Of course this is only one step forward; 
perhaps tomorrow the right of repent- 
ance or recall will become even more ac- 
tively manifest. If the legislator lends it 
his support, it might become a genuine 
right of withdrawal to the advantage of 
the artist. 


* 


Such, Mr President, is what the prin- 
ciples seem to me to require. There re- 


mains, and I shall be very brief on this 


point, the determination of how these 
findings should be given practical ap- 
plication within the framework of the 
conclusions of the parties at law. 

Rouault claims that ownership in the 
canvasses has never been transferred. I 
have discussed this point. It is difficult 
to grant it when we see the precise asser- 
tions of the contract. I believe that a 
conditional transfer took place, that the 
non-fulfillment of the obligations to 
perform carries with it the fulfillment of 
the condition for cancellation, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the non- 
accomplishment of the suspending con- 
dition. 

I believe that this interpretation is 
legal and can be admitted. But if you do 
not accept in fact the interdependence 
of the contract’s clauses, you will say 
that there took place a sale of a future 
thing, but without delivery of that thing, 
because that thing was in the course of 
execution and because it did not yet 
exist in its perfect development. 

Thus, combining the strivings of tra- 
ditional legal technique and the data of 
the artist’s moral right, you will judge 
that an unsigned painting, even if it is 
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in the hands of a third party or a pur- 
chaser, still remains under the control 
of the painter who has always the power 
to change it. 

You will thus order the restitution to 
Rouault of his 807 unfinished paintings. 

Rouault has clearly manifested his in- 
tention: we regret it keenly, but he will 
not finish his paintings; he will limit 
himself to signing and delivering those 
which seem good to him, and this, I 
believe, if I have properly understood 
his conclusions, on condition that all 
the unfinished canvases be made avail- 
able to him. 

All that lies within his strictest right, 
but — and here once again the contract 
intervenes — he had engaged to finish 
them, he has not done so, he will not do 
so, even if, and of this I have no knowl- 
edge, his opponents now carry out their 
obligations of performance. Hence here 
reappear the general principles of obli- 
gations: the non-fulfillment of obliga- 
tions to perform. The Vollard heirs 
demand of Rouault (these words appear 
in their motions), work ‘‘at a rate of 
speed required by good faith.” This rate 
of speed, moreover, varies with the 
parties at interest, since as far as Robert 
de Galéa is concerned, Rouault should 
deliver 12 canvasses every three months 
under penalty of 1,000 francs per canvas 
and, as far as Madame de Galéa is con- 
cerned, 5 canvasses per month under 
penalty of 1,000 francs per canvas. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
that which is inadmissible in such a 
claim. An artist does not work as does a 
literary hack; he has negotiated no work 
contract. He is in no one’s service, be it 
that of an individual or of the state itself. 
He owes himself to his art; he remains 
free and wholly free to work in accord- 
ance with his inspiration. If he does not 
want to finish, we do not have to look 
into his reasons, we simply attest them. 
Hence there can be no exaction in kind, 
no forced exaction, even by means of 
equivalents. 

Yet Rouault owes compensation. He 
offers to make restitution of the sums he 
has received, and it is proper officially 
to record it. This may seem, let us admit 
it, insufficient, taking into account the 
interest on these sums and the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the currency since 
1917, and I wonder — I leave this mat- 
ter to your judgment — whether it 
would not be possible to suggest that, 
accounts having been settled, a return 
be made to 1917, that is to say to a mo- 
ment when the franc had been subject 
to no devaluation. However this may 


be, here is a reckoning which is not sim- 
ple. There are those paintings which 
have been produced, others which re- 
main in places unknown; there are dis- 
tinctions to be made, there are accounts 
to be balanced. Experts have been called 
for in Rouault’s conclusions; expert 
advice seems to me requisite. 

Per contra, suppose that the 624 can- 
vases which are not at present in the 
hands of the custodian can never be 
found again (and what I say for the 624. 
canvases is true of no matter what 
figure would ultimately determine the 
number of paintings that have been 
found and the number that must be 
considered as lost). Suppose that the 
624 canvases which are not in the hands 
of the custodian can never again be 
found: in that case, Rouault claims 
indemnity, and that is understandable. 
This indemnity represents first of all 
the value of the canvas in itself, even in 
its incomplete state, and over and above, 
it represents likewise — we must admit 
— the fear of a genuine abuse which 
might be committed, perhaps after 
Rouault’s death, against the name and 
the authentication of a painting by this 
great artist on the part of those who 
might be in possession of it. 

Hence, by way of compensation for 
material and moral injury, by way of 
protection against an ultimate moral 
injury, Rouault asks for an indemnity 
which he sets at 200,000 francs per can- 
vas. Obviously this is a large sum, since, 
for the grand total, if my arithmetic is 
not inaccurate, we arrive at the sum of 
124,800,000 francs. 

Perhaps, when he laid claim to this 
sum, Rouault felt that the Vollard heirs 
would make a greater effort to find his 
works. It is your task, Mr President, to 
arbitrate upon this figure. 

Furthermore Rouault asks that judg- 
ment be brought against Vollard’s heirs 
jointly and severally. Here is a point 
which might be open to question be- 
cause the Vollard heirs are not uni- 
versal legatees, and it is questionable to 
what extent joint responsibility of so 
sweeping a nature can exist among 
them. But if the principle of this joint 
responsibility is open to question, one 
fact remains certain: this is that by his 
fault — and I am free to say this — each 
of the three defendants has contributed 
to the moral damage Rouault has suf- 
fered, and thus each of them finds him- 
self within the reach of a jurisprudence 
which nowadays is extremely broad in 
its willingness to attribute obligation 
jointly and severally to defendants in- 


volved in a suit where responsibility is 
one of the issues. There is, on the other 
hand, a point on which I would -not 
follow Rouault; this is his request for 
summary execution. 

To my mind, summary execution is 
not required, because there has been 
serious opposition to Rouault’s claims, 
and of this the great length of the plead- 
ings gives sufficient evidence. If the 
Ccanvasses are returned to Rouault, he 
will do with them as he may wish, and I 
have every reason to fear that many of 
them will disappear forever — he does 
not want to finish them. 

The matter of summary execution 
might have been stated in different 
terms before Rouault formulated his 
final conclusions, because at that stage 
Rouault would have said: “I am 45 
years old; it is important that I should 
at once and from this very instant have 
in my possession as many canvases as 
possible in order that I may finish the 
greatest number possible of my paint- 
ings.” But this is not the position Rouault 
takes in his final conclusions. 

Those paintings which may again be 
found and which he may desire to sign 
and finally deliver will be thus dealt 
with even if you do not order summary 
execution of your judgment. 

And so, Mr President, examining one 
by one the claims formulated in the con- 
clusions of both parties, I reach a solu- 
tion not flatly favorable to either, one 
which —I am well aware — will dis- 
satisfy both. This is the common fate of 
many court findings and this it is which 
perhaps explains the often spiteful criti- 
cisms leveled at magistrates. But Justice 
must be serene enough to know how to 
forget. 

I have concluded. 

I have been long, and I beg pardon 
for it, but I wanted to examine, with 
that objectivity requisite to the Public 
Ministry, the claims stated in this im- 
portant case, point by point. I had to re- 
flect upon this, explain, give reasons for 
my decision. I had, in sum, to set before 
you once and for all, Mr President, the 
result of my thinking, knowing very well 
that in so doing I would lose, both before 
and after your decision, all rights, even 
that of repentance. 


In conformity with these findings, the 
Court has rendered the following deci- 
sion: 

Tue Court, — Whereas the painter 
Rouault has summoned Madame de 
Galéa, Robert de Galéa, and Lucien 
Vollard, heirs of the picture dealer Am- 
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broise Vollard, to have settled the fate 
of 807 unfinished canvases; 

Whereas the painter Rouault, who 
worked at Vollard’s establishment, had 
signed numerous agreements with the 
latter since 1917, the most recent being 
under date of July 8, 1939; 

Whereas, Vollard having died a short 
time after this date, the heirs have re- 
fused to recognize Rouault’s least right 
to these canvases, of which they think 
themselves the full owners, this being 
formally denied by the plaintiff who 
claims that no transfer of property can 
have taken place in these canvases, 
since they are unfinished works; 

Whereas all agreements bearing on 
works of art and on works of the mind in 
general are outside the range of normal 
legal categories and differ from ordinary 
agreements because of the influence 
exercised upon them by the moral right 
of the author; 

Whereas, in sum, the creator of every 
intellectual work, be he a poet, man of 
letters, scientist, musician, sculptor, or 
painter, has the absolute right himself 
to determine the moment when he con- 
siders his work finished, that is to say, 
that instant when, having emerged from 
the period of groping and revision, it can 
at last be viewed as a completed work; 

Whereas, as long as he has not finished 
his work, he who has created it has ab- 
solute mastery over it, and can, not only 
wholly change it, but even efface it and 
destroy it, regardless of any agreement 
whatsoever; 

Whereas, especially where painting is 
concerned, the higher interests of art 
require that the painter, sole possessor of 
that which is most beautiful in man, 
namely, creative thought, be the sole 
judge of that moment when the work 
may be viewed as completed; 

Whereas it is impossible to conceive 
that any other than the painter should 
take the painter’s place in this critical 
judgment; and whereas, indeed, this 
ultimate point which brings to an end 
the often lengthy period during which, 
as it has been said, “the painter com- 
munes with himself,” is heavy with 
consequences; 

Whereas, indeed, it is readily under- 
standable that the painter, who fully 
appreciates the importance of his art, 
should delay that moment when his 
picture will emerge from the working 
stage, and when criticism — that of his 
contemporaries and that of future gen- 
erations — will come to bear upon his 
now completed work, a criticism which 
will add to or detract from his renown 


and his glory; 

Whereas, if it must be admitted that, 
more than others, Rouault has been 
stricken by these scruples, which do an 
artist honor and that, during long years, 
he has completed only a small number of 
canvasses, it is because, perhaps more 
than others, he, who wrote: “Never 
betray any portion of that which you 
feel so vividly within yourself,” himself 
felt how grave for him would be the 
decision which transforms the sketch, 
the unfinished painting, into a finished 
work; 

Whereas this principle of the author’s 
moral right, which in these realms does 
honor to the primacy of the spirit, must 
lead to the conclusion that the sale of an 
unfinished canvas has not transferred 
property therein, since, until that time 
when the canvas shall have reached that 
degree of perfection whereof the painter 
is sole judge, the latter can repent of 
having painted a work which he thinks 
unworthy of his genius and wholly re- 
tract that which he had believed to be 
the materialization of his thought; 

Whereas the painter’s opportunity to 
retract an unfinished work is the out- 
come of the right to the free develop- 
ment of the human personality, a right 
which is of the same nature as all the 
other rights inherent in man’s freedom; 
and whereas we are here dealing with 
rights which cannot be alienated and 
which cannot be limited by any agree- 
ment; 

Whereas it is now needful to inquire 
what external materializations may 
serve to enable us to regard a painter’s 
work as finished; 

Whereas current usage requires a 
painter who has completed his work to 
sign it, thus indicating that he has 
brought it to an end, and requires that 
the painter’s signature can be compared 
to the “‘ready for press” to which a writer 
is entitled; and whereas by means of 
these two acts, themselves analagous, a 
painter and an author of a book give 
material form to their intention thence- 
forth to consider their work as finished; 

Whereas there nevertheless exist cases 
in which painters have not signed their 
canvasses, but whereas it should be ad- 
mitted that it is abnormal for a painter 
who is in the habit of signing his works 
not to sign a picture if he looks upon it 
as completed; 

Whereas further, over and above the 
signature, there exist other criteria 
adapted to proving the incompleteness 
of paintings by Rouault; 

Whereas it is not disputed that the 


819 works of Rouault which have been 
made the objects of various agreements, 
and especially of that of 1939, have not 
been signed by Rouault; 

Whereas the agreement of 1939 states 
specifically in its first article that the 
819 works in question are unsigned and 
are contrasted to the 563 signed works; 

Whereas, in addition, Art. 2 of the 
same agreement specifically states that 
Vollard undertakes to have delivered to 
Rouault’s place of residence these 819 
painted works, for . . . signature; 

Whereas, finally, these same agree- 
ments stipulate that these works should 
be made the subjects of photographs 
which, in turn, will be signed by Rouault 
so that “there could be no discussion 
regarding their authenticity,” this being 
further evidence that they are unsigned; 

Whereas other facts in the case indi- 
cate that the 819 canvases in question 
were unfinished; 

Whereas the 1939 agreement specifi- 
cally states in Art. 2 A that Vollard 
undertook to have delivered to Rou- 
ault’s home these 819 works for final 
revision, and that Rouault, who was to 
be paid for each work thus revised, was 
then to sign them (Art. 2 B) as soon as 
they had received from him final re- 
vision; 

Whereas Art. 4 of the 1939 agreement 
is still more telling, since it indicates in 
so many words that Rouault will have 
full liberty to vary or to change the sub- 
ject matter; and whereas this significant 
sentence surely demonstrates that these 
819 pictures were not finished; 

Whereas what further proves that 
the pictures under discussion were not 
completed is the fact that they have not 
been delivered; 

Whereas the non-delivery of these 819 
pictures is first of all a consequence of 
the very terms of the 1939 agreement; 
and whereas, indeed, Art. 1 lists the 
563 painted works of Rouault as finally 
delivered and signed by contrast to the 
819 painted works by Georges Rouault 
unsigned ; 

Whereas, by the terms of the contract, 
it follows that these 819 painted works 
by Georges Rouault have not been, like 
the others, finally delivered; 

Whereas the defendants have in- 
dubitably pleaded in justification that 
these works are at present in the effec- 
tive custody of the Vollard heirs; 

But whereas we are here dealing with 
a circumstance of fact which can entail 
no legal consequences; 

Whereas, in short, Rouault was work- 
ing on Vollard’s premises, the latter 
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having extended him hospitality, and 
whereas, inevitably, when Vollard died, 
all the painter’s canvases, finished or 
otherwise, were situate in the establish- 
ment de cujus, a fact which made possi- 
ble their material apprehension by his 
heirs without making it possible for this 
peculiarly ambiguous possession to be 
cited by these heirs as furnishing an in- 
dication that the unfinished works had 
been delivered; 

Whereas other aspects of the case 
show that materially Vollard had acted 
upon a very clear distinction between 
canvases by Rouault which were fin- 
ished, signed, and delivered, and those 
which were neither finished nor signed 
nor delivered, thus demonstrating that 
as an experienced and well informed 
picture dealer and friend of the arts, he 
himself did not regard himself as owner 
of the unfinished canvases upon which 
there remained to be exercised the 
painter’s right of retouching and re- 
vising; 

Whereas, indeed, in Vollard’s es- 
tablishment on the rue de Martignac, 
where Rouault worked, the latter 
painted in a studio located on the third 
floor, while the pictures which Rouault 
had finished, signed, and delivered were 
kept on the second floor in a studio 
known as “‘Studio A” to which Vollard 
alone had a key; 

Whereas in connection with these 
latter canvases alone did Vollard be- 
have as an owner; and whereas, when 
Rouault said to him: “I have delivered 
some canvases to you, yet despite this, 
I would like to look at them again, be- 
cause I am under the impression that 
there is a yellow one which should be a 
little more red,” Vollard wrote him on 
October 24, 1935: “In the interests of 
being business-like, I cannot give you 
the key to Studio A”’; 

Whereas Vollard had thus distin- 
guished materially, as he had distin- 
guished legally, between the lot of 563 
finished, signed, and delivered paintings 
and the 819 unfinished, unsigned, and 
undelivered paintings; 

Whereas that which further shows 
that Vollard never behaved as an owner 
of the unfinished canvases is the fact 
that, keen as he was to reconcile the 
rights he acknowledged were the artist’s 
and the rights which were his own, he 
took particular pains to give further 
material form to the distinction he drew 
between the finished and the unfinished 
canvases by meticulously drawing up 
receipts whenever Rouault finished a 
picture, then presenting these receipts 


to the artist, with all the characteristics 
of the canvas meticulously described; 

Whereas, indeed, whenever Rouault 
announced that his work was ready, 
that he had completed and signed it, 
and that he was preparing to deliver it, 
Vollard drew up receipts on officially 
stamped paper, wherein were indicated 
very precisely the title of the work, its 
number, its size, and its date of delivery; 

Whereas these receipts were all 
phrased in the same language: “Re- 
ceived from M. Georges Rouault 2 
paintings finally delivered this day and 
signed, designated hereafter, and the 
measurements of which are stated here 
below”’; 

Whereas all these facts proved Vol- 
lard’s desire that there should be no 
possible confusion whatever between 
the finished canvases and those not 
finished and demonstrate that this pic- 
ture dealer was beyond denial a well- 
informed art lover who understood and 
respected the painter’s right; and 
whereas it is now understandable why 
Rouault, in his dealings with him who 
had already inspired great painters, was 
able to have confidence in him, for the 
artist knew that with this man he ran 
no risk of seeing the artist’s rights com- 
promised ; 

Whereas we readily comprehend 
Rouault’s surprise as well as his uncer- 
tainty as to how to act, which in turn 
played their part in the history of this 
case, when, upon Vollard’s death, he 
found himself confronting heirs who had 
neither the same respect for art nor the 
same consideration for the rights of 
artists; 

Whereas, indeed, when Vollard died 
only a few weeks before the outbreak of 
the 1939 war, his heirs had testamen- 
tary seals placed upon the establishment 
on the rue de Martignac and then 
divided among themselves both the 
finished, signed, and delivered works 
and those which were neither finished, 
signed, nor delivered; 

Whereas under the terms of the 1939 
agreement, the Vollard heirs were un- 
der two obligations: (1) to have the 819 
canvasses under course of completion 
photographed; (2) to bring them back 
to Rouault in lots of 20 or 30, at the 
artist’s choice, to be finished; 

Whereas, being deeply moved by his 
inability to work on these 819 unfinished 
canvasses, by his inability to see them, 
by not even knowing where they were, 
on May 29, 1943 Rouault wrote to 
Lucien Vollard and to Robert de 
Galéa to remind them of the under- 


takings contained in the 1939 contract; 

Whereas Lucien Vollard made no 
reply, and Robert de Galéa merely 
wrote: “I accept no formal demands 
whatever from you”; 

Whereas the evident bad faith of the 
Vollard heirs forced Rouault to re- 
quest that a custodian be named by 
judicial authority; 

Whereas, on July 2, 1943, M. Decaux 
was named custodian with the task of 
seeking and receiving Rouault’s 819 
unfinished canvases; 

Whereas the Paris Court of Appeals 
confirmed this order by a writ of March 
16, 19445 

Whereas, far from furthering De- 
caux’s assignment thus indicated by the 
authority of justice, the Vollard heirs 
made every effort to prevent its exe- 
cution; 

Whereas, indeed, it was only after 
many requests on Decaux’s part that, 
starting on May 30, 1945, or almost 2 
years after the court order which had 
appointed him, this custodial trustee 
was able to come into possession of 195 
canvasses out of 819; 

Whereas, therefore, 624. canvases, or 
more than the remaining three-quarters, 
have not been delivered to the cus- 
todian, even though justice had assigned 
him the task of seizing them; 

Whereas there is here displayed an 
attitude of the most lamentable sort on 
the part of the Vollard heirs, who have 
refused to yield to a decision of justice; 

Whereas, through Rouault’s having 
finished 12 canvases held by the cus- 
todian, the number of canvasses under 
litigation is now only 807; 

Whereas the plaintiff asks us to say 
that the agreements which have ruled 
the Rouault-Vollard collaboration were, 
like all contracts linking an artist to his 
dealer, entered into intuitu personae, and 
in consequence are not transmissible to 
the heirs; 

Whereas, on the other hand, if the 
personality of the painter is primary 
in agreements of this type, that of the 
picture dealer is not; and whereas in this 
case, if Rouault was seemingly in- 
fluenced in his dealings by those charac- 
teristics of a great patron of art, favora- 
bly disposed toward artists, which he 
encountered in Vollard, it was not these 
considerations alone which led him to 
make contracts, but the status of a 
renowned picture dealer which he en- 
countered in his co-contractor; 

Whereas, on the contrary, Rouault 
has just reason to ask us to say that 
property in the 807 canvases still under 
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litigation was never transferred to Vol- 
lard or to his heirs; and whereas the 
said canvases truly have never been 
completed; and whereas agreements 
bearing on uncompleted canvases must 
take into account the moral right of the 
author which is no more than one 
aspect of the principle of the free de- 
velopment of the personality; 

Whereas to decide otherwise would 
be to allow a picture dealer, who, at the 
outset of a painter’s career, might have 
purchased all his creations, even those 
which were merely sketches, forever 
to crystallize that painter’s creative 
.thought and his talent by preventing the 
conception he has of his own art from 
evolving, since he would not be able 
ever in the future to realize all the 
transmutations he judges essential to the 
blossoming of his genius; 

Whereas such results would be alto- 
gether inhibitory to the free develop- 
ment of art; 

Whereas, moreover, a decision in the 
opposite sense would make it possible to 
allow a picture merchant less deeply 
concerned with the higher interests of 
art than was Vollard to indulge in 
every conceivable variety of speculation 
in talents; and whereas, in short, so 
wholesale a purchase of unfinished 
works could allow the dealer not only 
to stop forever the painter’s every crea- 
tive effort, but might even prevent the 
_ painter at a later date from selling the 
product of his artistic activity, since it 
would be licit for those who had thus 
drained off all the artist’s works, even 
those still in the condition of sketches, 
later to resell them in quantities and at 
times which would effectively compete 
with and supplant the products of the 
painter’s own later activity; 

Whereas there is ground to declare 
cancelled the agreement of 1939 and 
the earlier contracts, and this to the 
disadvantage of Ambroise Vollard’s 
heirs; 

Whereas, indeed, they have not, as 
these agreements required them to do, 
' had the 819 canvases then in process of 
execution photographed, and whereas 
they have not had them delivered to 
Rouault in lots of 20 or 30 to be finished; 

Whereas there is ground for finding 
against the Vollard heirs jointly and 
severally that they must restore to 
Rouault during the month which fol- 
lows the present judgment the 624 
unfinished canvases not yet placed in 
the hands of the custodian, and this 
under pain of an indemnity of 100,000 
francs per canvas; 


Whereas, indeed, the Vollard heirs 
have done wrong by not supplying the 
custodian with all the canvases under 
litigation, and whereas it is this wrong 
which gives reason for an obligation 
jointly and severally applicable to them, 
and whereas, at the same time, the cur- 
rent renown of Rouault’s canvases 
leads to the setting of the above- 
mentioned figure; 

Whereas there is ground for dis- 
charging Decaux from his task as cus- 
todian and ordering him to return to 
Rouault the 183 canvases in his 
possession ; 

Whereas there is ground for officially 
recording the fact that Rouault, as 
much by reason of the neglect of the 
Vollard heirs as by reason of his age and 
the changes which have taken place in 
his technique, henceforth finds it im- 
possible to continue finishing canvases 
begun many long years ago; 

Whereas there is ground for officially 
recording the fact that Rouault declares 
himself ready, in the event that during 
the month of the present judgment the 
Vollard heirs should despatch to him all 
807 of the canvases still unfinished to 
this day, to sign and deliver those 
which, by virtue of the right appro- 
priate to the artist, he will judge to be 
sufficiently well matured, it being 
understood that, in this sovereign de- 
cision, no outside party can take the 
place of the artist; 

Whereas there is ground for officially 
recording the fact that Rouault declares 
himself ready to repay to the Vollard 
heirs all sums which may be owing to 
them by reason of advances paid by 
Vollard on works the artist had begun 
but will now decide not to finish and 
deliver; 

Whereas there is ground for naming 
MM. Caujolle and Bouteron experts to 
decide, immediately after the 807 can- 
vases unfinished up to this day have 
been returned to Rouault, the total 
sums which Rouault can be held to owe 
the Vollard heirs by reason of advances 
paid by Vollard on works begun by the 
artist but which the artist will judge 
unworthy of delivery; 

Whereas, because Rouault is 75 years 
old, it is urgent that he recover his 
canvases and there is ground to order 
summary execution of the present judg- 
ment, appeal to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and without bond; 

FOR these reasons, — Says that prop- 
erty in the 807 canvases still under 
litigation has never been transferred to 
Ambroise Vollard or to his heirs; — 


Pronounces that the agreements which 
have governed the Rouault-Vollard 
collaboration are cancelled to the dis- 
advantage of the Vollard heirs; — Finds 
against the Vollard heirs jointly and 
severally that they must restore to 
Georges Rouault, in the month which 
shall follow the present judgment, the 
624 unfinished canvases not yet deliv- 
ered to the custodian under pain of an 
indemnity of 100,000 per canvas; — 
Discharges Decaux from his task as 
custodian; says that Decaux must re- 
store to Rouault the 183 canvases 
which he holds; Records the fact 
that Rouault, as much by reason of the 
neglect of the Vollard heirs as by reason 
of his age and changes in his technique, 
is incapable of continuing to finish the 
canvases begun many long years ago; 
— Records the fact that Rouault de- 
clares himself ready, in the event that 
during the month of the present judg- 
ment the Vollard heirs should despatch 
to him all 807 of the canvases still 
unfinished, to sign and deliver those 
which by virtue of the right appropriate 
to the artist he will judge to be suffi- 
ciently well matured, it being under- 
stood that in this sovereign decision no 
outside party can take the place of the 
artist; — Records the fact that Rouault 
declares himself ready to repay to the 
Vollard heirs all sums which may be 
owing to them by reason of advances 
paid by Vollard on works the artist had 
begun but will now decide not to finish 
and deliver; — Names M. Caujolle and 
M. Bouteron, experts, to decide, im- 
mediately after the 807 unfinished can- 
vases have been returned to Rouault, 
the total sums which Rouault can be 
held to owe the Vollard heirs by reason 
of advances paid by Vollard on works 
begun by the artist but which the artist 
will judge unworthy of delivery; — 
Orders summary execution of the judg- 
ment, appeal to the contrary notwith- 
standing and without bond. 


MM. Rousselet, President; Gégout, 
Substitut (concl. conf.). — M* Lucien 
Baudelot, Baraduc, Gain, Izard, and 
Lénard, av. 


NOTE. — See above the learned conclusions of 
Substitut Gégout. References for the principal 
cases in jurisprudence cited in these conclusions 
are as follows: Aff. Whistler: Paris, 2 décembre 
1897 (Gaz. Pal. 98.1.85 —D. 98.2.465, note 
Planiol) and, under review, Cass. civ. 14, mars 
1900 (Gaz. Pal. 1900.1.498 — D. 1900.1.497, 
note Planiol); aff. Camoin-Carco: Trib. civ. 
Seine, 15 novembre 1927 (Gaz. Pal. 1927.2.916 
— D. 1928.2.89, note Nast), and on appeal, 
Paris, 6 mars 1931 (Gaz. Pal. 1931.1.678 — 
D. 1931.2.88, note Nast). 
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